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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


By JAMES EARL RUSSELL 
Dean of Teachers College 


The business man takes account of stock once a year in 
order to ascertain his financial standing. We who are engaged 
in professional pursuits would do well to follow the business 
man’s example. In our case, however, the reckoning is not 
easily reduced to dollars and cents. Nevertheless the present 
worth of what we possess, our abilities, our tools and instru- 
ments, our aims, and our purposes can be evaluated in terms 
of effort and accomplishment. We have a stock in trade that 
is valuable precisely to the extent that we can use it efficiently 
in the service of some worthy end. Our ability to use what 
we have in a way to meet the approval of those for whom we 
work fixes the value of our professional capital. 

It is of prime importance, therefore, to know what is wanted 
of us, what we are expected to do, and for whom we are work- 
ing. It is easy to say that the American teacher serves a 
democracy, that the worth of his services is measured in terms 
of efficient democratic citizenship. But what is a democracy 
such as ours? What constitutes efficient citizenship? And if 
these questions can be answered, how shall we employ our 
resources to get the largest possible returns from them? 

This series of addresses is intended to help us take account 
of stock in Teachers College, to see our problems more clearly 
and to make ourselves professionally more valuable. Pro- 
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fessor Dewey will discuss the concept of democracy from the 
standpoint of education. Professor Beard will tell us of the 
evolution of our political ideals. Professor Lindsay will speak 
of the forces inherent in our national life as disclosed by our 
social legislation. President Butler will speak on nationalism 
in education ; and Professor Adler will close the general series 
with a discussion of the ethical import of patriotism. Then 
will follow in order a survey of our several departmental 
offerings, a study of our methods of work, and a criticism of 
the results attained,—all from the standpoint of education in 
a democratic state and for the sake of efficient democratic 
citizenship. 

Introductory to what may follow I beg to call to your atten- 
tion certain indisputable facts in our national life which may 
lead us to put a higher value upon some of our equipment and 
at the same time reconcile us to the necessity of scrapping 
some cherished heirlooms. You who teach the school type of 
American history and we who have studied it in the American 
public schools, know full well the kind of democracy that was 
meant in the Declaration of Independence. The theory that 
all men are created equal surely implies that it is the chief 
business of government to keep them so, and Lincoln’s famous 
dictum that this is a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people bids us keep faith with the traditions of 
our fathers. Nevertheless, party strife has characterized our 
political life from the beginning, and not infrequently the 
minority has controlled events. Boss rule is not so uncommon 
as to let us forget either the evils or the merits of autocracy 
and oligarchy in government. The status of the negro, the 
Chinese, and the submerged quarter of our population, the 
exhibition of race hatred and religious intolerance, may well 
cause us to question that equality of rights which is guaran- 
teed in all our public professions of faith. The fact is, I take 
it, that promise and accomplishment in American life are two 
different things. As one charged professionally with the duty 
of bringing American children up to the full stature of Amer- 
ican citizens, I ask whether my duty is to make my pupils 
what the fathers of the Republic meant them to be, or what in 
the logic of events American citizens have become. And if 
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American citizens are not what they should be, what would we 
have them be? Before we can have an acceptable public educa- 
tion in these United States, we must have an understanding of 
what the public wants in education. What it wants it will 
pay for and in the end what it pays for it will get,—habits, 
customs and traditions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In times such as these, when epochs of history are measured 
by days rather than by years, we can read the signs better 
than in times of peace. A democratic state is peculiarly liable 
to tolerate conditions of highly questionable character so long 
as the course of business is uninterrupted, but the moment 
that danger threatens the security of life and happiness and 
particularly when trade and commerce are interfered with, a 
crisis at once arises. It is such a crisis that we are called upon 
to meet in our own affairs of state. It is part of the world- 
wide adjustment now taking place with Europe as the storm 
centre. 

The fundamental issue at home, as it is the world over, is 
the relative standing of the individual and the state. When 
this nation was conceived in liberty the state was assumed as 
a necessary evil, a load to be carried, but one that should never 
become a burden. The national state was a quasi stock cor- 
poration with paid-up and non-assessable stock, a corporation 
from which the stockholders expected to receive dividends as 
their right but to which they owed no particular obligation. 
Gradually a change has come in our habit of thought. First, 
the necessity of securing revenue for the operation of the na- 
tional government, then of controlling our public domain, and 
next of repelling a foreign invasion and of waging a great civil 
war, taught us the place of a national government with respect 
to the rights of free citizens. And of late we have seen a sur- 
prising evolution in the concept of the state culminating in 
laws for the regulation of interstate commerce, the control of 
business corporations, the fixing of railway rates, and insur- 
ance against sickness and old age—to say nothing of a whole 
series of sumptuary enactments in the guise of legislation to 
promote the public health, which would not be tolerated in 
some countries whose residents are subjects of an imperial power. 

A fresh surprise has lately been sprung upon us by the Euro- 
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pean War. We have seen in Great Britain, where political 
democracy is even more pronounced than in the United States, 
the power of the state extended to seize the life and property 
of all its citizens in its grasp. It is a far cry from the time 
when the state was considered a necessary evil to the day of 
national supremacy, from the time when the rights of individual 
citizens were paramount to the time when the duties of citizen- 
ship take first rank. From now henceforth we shall have to 
reckon with a new concept of the state and with it will grow up 
a new type of public education. Much that was fit and appro- 
priate in the education of the American citizen of the nine- 
teenth century must be abandoned or readjusted to the needs 
of the American citizen of the twentieth century. A new era 
lies just ahead and it is our business to get ready for it. The 
call to service was never more urgent; the need of leaders never 
more imperative. 

There have been times, I am free to confess, when I have 
been weak enough to doubt the ability of the schoolmaster to 
control the destinies of a nation, but, thank God, this is not 
one of my periods of depression. Never at any time have I 
been so confident of the strength of our profession as in these 
days when our Western civilization is tumbling around us like 
a house of cards. My confidence is begotten by a study of 
that system of education which has made Germany what it 
is to-day. You may not like the result of German educa- 
tion; you may even hate the Germans as much as I love them, 
but whether you hate them, love them, or fear them, you must 
marvel at the perfection of the machine which more than all 
else enables that Empire to-day to defy the world. I have 
said that I love the Germans, but don’t misunderstand me. 
I dislike German militarism as I deplore English commercialism. 
With both held in bounds there would have been no war; with 
both rampant the problem is to find what makes the Germans 
willing to sacrifice everything they prize most in private life 
that they may succeed on the field of battle. 

Let us go back a little way in history. Just a hundred years 
ago there was no Germany. Germanic peoples living between 
the Elbe and the Rhine, grouped in little principalities, each 
suspicious of the other, were vassals of Napoleon. Their coun- 
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try had been the battlefield of Europe so long that it was a 
miracle to find any latent spark of nationalism or patriotism. 
When the night was darkest a system of education was pro- 
jected, with the University of Berlin in the forefront, a system 
of education designed from the beginning to make Prussians 
masters of Germany and, if need be, masters of the world. 
I need not recount how speedily Prussia threw off the foreign 
yoke and how gradually she attained her purpose as the domi- 
nant power in a United Germany. France, humbled and de- 
spoiled, very properly gave the credit of Prussian success, not 
to German statesmen or military leaders, but to the German 
schoolmaster. If the schoolmaster in two generations could 
change the home-loving, good-natured, individualistic German 
who had been fought and fought over for centuries by every 
war-lord of Europe into the fighting machine that France 
found it in 1870, and that the rest of Europe fears to-day; 
if the schoolmaster could develop loyalty to a cause, obedience 
to authority, cultivate the arts and sciences, develop industry 
and direct trade and commerce, it is time that we learned how 
it was done. We want to know, not to imitate the methods 
or to attain the results, but chiefly to gain a confidence in our 
ability to use other methods in order that we may attain results 
worthy of American ideals. 

For the moment, regardless of your sympathies or prejudices, 
I ask you to put yourselves in the place of those German edu- 
cators who have brought to perfection in a century the most 
masterly system of state education that the world has ever 
seen; I want you to see with their eyes the ideals which domi- 
nate German social life, and to appreciate the methods which 
they have employed to attain national supremacy. 

Every step forward in civilization is marked by increasing 
social security. If what a man earns to-day by his labor is 
torn from him to-morrow, if he is unable to protect his rights 
to his own property, he will soon lose interest in ownership 
and sink to the level of the brute. But give a man some assur- 
ance that others will respect his rights, that his family will be 
protected from enemies, that his goods will not be stolen from 
him, that the fruits of his intelligence will be secure,—give 
him confidence in such a social order and what will he not do! 
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If you did not now enjoy these blessings of social security what 
would you pay to get them? How much of your income would 
you sacrifice in levies and taxes rather than lose it all? How 
many days or months or years would you give to military 
service if thereby you might have some time left to work in 
peace for yourself and your family? These are not trivial 
questions. They reach down into the very vitals of civiliza- 
tion. If you are not obliged to answer them it is because 
someone has answered them for you—answered them in the 
sweat of his brow or with his life’s blood. 

Now imagine yourself a Prussian in 1810. Everywhere 
misery and degradation and poverty. The French language 
is the language of the upper classes; French literature and 
French art hold full sway; French soldiers patrol the highways 
and French officials exact tribute for the support of Napoleon’s 
legions. Then listen to Fichte’s Addresses to the German Na- 
tion, a plea to his downtrodden countrymen to throw off their 
shackles by their own moral strength and to rise as a nation 
on whom the future of the world depends. If red blood flows 
in your veins you will respond to the appeal. You will resolve 
to throw off the yoke of a foreign military despotism. You 
will join a secret company of militia and drill nights in out- 
of-way places to avoid the eye of your French guard. You 
will enlist the support of every patriot and make a patriot of 
every acquaintance. When the time comes you will strike 
and strike hard. Then, when the invader is driven out, you 
will keep up your military training and you will make your 
son a soldier against the day when some foreign foe may again 
seek to enslave you. Remembering ancient wrongs you will 
deem no task too severe, no tax too heavy, if wisely used in 
securing civil order and social stability. What you want is a 
chance to work and a right to the harvest, time to think and 
take pride in your intelligence, opportunity to create and to 
enjoy your creation. But all these things will not be given 
you for the asking. The price that you must pay is military 
efficiency; you must be ready for war in order that you may 
have peace. 

The Prussian of the nineteenth century just had to be a 
soldier. There was no other way. He wanted a happy home, 
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and no home in the wide world could be more gemiithlich than 
his; he loved music and the fine arts; he enjoyed literature and 
knew how to develop it; he was interested in science and could 
use it to lighten his labors; he dreamed of first causes and 
created a philosophy; he was a patriot longing for nationality 
and demanded as a right elbow room with other nations. All 
that he wanted was a place in the sun, but to get it he had 
to fight, and he had to fight to keep it. 

The first article in the German creed is, “‘I believe in mili- 
tary power.” ‘Those who know what it means not to have 
it need no instruction; successive generations of young Germans 
must learn its significance. Hence the first duty of the schools 
is to prepare boys fit in mind and body for military service. 

The German boy’s education, reckoned as a social tradition, 
actually begins where Dr. Holmes said it should, with his grand- 
father, but for our purpose it is sufficient to start with his birth. 
That event is recorded immediately in the police records and 
with it goes not only his pedigree but his father’s social status. 
And throughout his school days in every official document he 
is given not only his father’s name but he is labeled with the 
fact that his father was a prince or peasant. Whenever he 
changes his domicile his police registration follows and at six 
years of age the police report him eligible for school. During 
the next eight years he must be in school or accounted for to 
the satisfaction of those in power. 

In school he finds himself in a class of thirty or forty other 
boys of the same age, the same social status, and with the same 
general purpose in life. He has no choice of curriculum until 
specialization begins in later years for those who go beyond the 
minimum compulsory standard. His school room is generally 
unadorned save by portraits of the Emperor and Empress, the 
Crown Prince, and perhaps a few other notables. The room 
is not surrounded by blackboards as in American schools. A 
small board stands on an easel beside the teacher’s desk—the 
most significant fact in the equipment of a German school. 
It means a type of work wholly foreign to our mode of recita- 
tion. In fact, I know of no word in the German language 
that will adequately translate our word “recitation.” The 
German boy does not recite lessons; he receives instruction. 
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He is never assigned tasks wholly new to be worked out at 
home. Home tasks are by way of reviews or elaboration of 
what has been learned in school. And what he learns at school 
is given him by his teachers. He is never encouraged to guess 
at anything. 

His teacher knows what he should learn, and under the 
skillful guidance of a master he learns what is set down for 
his grade to acquire in the most expeditious way and without 
mistakes. He has no text-books with elaborate footnotes, 
glossary, and compendium. In history, for example, the text 
is what we should call a syllabus and in mathematics it is a 
collection of problems. He rarely consults a reference book 
and he is denied the use of a library except under a teacher’s 
guidance. It is a teacher’s business to teach, not to waste a 
pupil’s time in haphazard guessing. So the boy goes to school 
every day, in winter before daylight, returning after dark at 
night. Thirty to forty class lessons a week are the rule; all 
because the German boy is receiving instruction in school in- 
stead of getting help from father or mother or the cook at home. 
There is no need of mothers’ meetings that mother may better 
learn to help the boy. The teacher saves her the trouble and 
that she may not interfere (and incidentally that enemies of 
the government may not interfere in school affairs) she is barred 
by order of the government from the school except as invited 
on exhibition days. School visiting is a privilege accorded only 
to those who secure permission of the Ministry of Education. 
The child is the ward of the state; teachers and schools exist 
that the child may be developed into the man that the state 
would have him be. 

In the making of Germans little weight is attached to the 
content of the curriculum. What one studies may have an 
important bearing on one’s future career. The peasant attends 
one kind of school, the business man another, and the future 
scholar still another, but all must be made first of all Germans. 
It follows, therefore, that the secret of training for the common 
good is to be found in the methods of instruction rather than in 
its content. Herein is a characteristic of German education 
which in its universality and thoroughgoing comprehensiveness 
is not approached in any other national system that I have 
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ever known. The principle that methods of teaching and 
modes of discipline make the man, while what he learns deter- 
mines his career, will surprise some Americans who have de- 
lighted to deride methods as a hobby of those who have nothing 
to teach. Their idolatry of German scholarship, moreover, 
would be more intelligible if they knew the significance of 
German methods of instruction. 

The German teacher is not only master in his own classroom 
but he is a man of consequence in the outside world. The 
village schoolmaster, next to the pastor, is the big man of the 
town. The secondary schoolteacher is a professor in his own 
right and as much entitled to the term as his university col- 
league. He is a civil servant, an officer of the state, who has 
been trained by the state, is paid by the state, and until death 
will be supported by the state. His word is law and from 
the time the boy of six years is committed to his care until 
he leaves school at the age of fourteen or sixteen or eighteen 
the teacher’s interest is paramount. What wonder then that 
the German school boy is molded systematically and inevitably 
into the shape that the state prescribes! By example and 
precept, by persuasion if possible or by force if necessary, the 
German teacher attains the end to which his profession leads— 
“the making of God-fearing, patriotic, self-supporting subjects 
of imperial Germany.” 

This legend, just quoted, stands at the head of every official 
document issued by the Prussian Ministry of Education for 
the guidance of teachers in the conduct of school work. The 
direct object is summed up in the one word “subject”—not 
citizen in a democratic or representative government, but 
subjects of an imperial power. Military rule demands obedience, 
implicit, unhesitating, cheerful obedience. The ideal of Ger- 
man patriotism bears its first fruits in the German school when 
boys learn to respect authority, to believe what they are taught, 
and to acquire the habits, mental and physical, of their masters. 

While the gist of the German ideal of popular education is 
summed up in the word “‘subjects,” the qualifying terms ‘‘ God- 
fearing, patriotic, self-supporting” play an important rédle. 
What better support for obedience to authority than in the 
teaching of a religion that emphasizes the dependence of every 
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man on a higher power? How better minimize the ills of this 
world than to magnify the joys of eternal bliss in a world to 
come? The fear of eternal punishment has ever been a check 
on the temporal conduct of believers just to the extent that 
their belief was genuine and deep-rooted. Perhaps no educa- 
tional agency has ever been so successfully employed or so 
widely used in promoting allegiance to purely temporal powers 
as the teaching of religion. The religion of Egypt taught by 
a dominant priesthood held that ancient civilization stationary 
for four thousand years. Confucianism has been a centralizing 
force in China for centuries. And so the master minds of 
Germany fastened upon the Christian religion as one great 
means of reconciling the masses to the strenuous life of a modern 
military state. I would not have you think that I do not 
appreciate the moral and spiritual uplift that comes from reli- 
gion well taught and properly lived, but I cannot escape the 
conviction that religion has become the handmaid of militarism 
when I see the Greek church arrayed with the Russians against 
Catholic Austria, and Protestant Germany against Protestant 
England, each proclaiming itself a righteous avenger of wrongs 
which cry to high heaven for retribution. The fact is that 
every nation now at war, unless you except France, which is 
officially but not actually non-religious, has made the teaching 
of religion a fundamental article of its educational creed. And 
the end sought by the state is unquestionably respect for au- 
thority and confident reliance upon a power above and beyond 
the individual. 

The two dominant subjects in the curricula of all German 
schools of every grade are religion, and the language, literature, 
and history of the Fatherland. If the teaching of religion is 
intended to beget respect for authority and obedience to su- 
periors, the teaching of the German language, German litera- 
ture, and German history is intended to focus the respectful 
and obedient mind upon the greatness of German civilization. 
The making of young Germans, not young Greeks or Romans, 
the Emperor told the educators of Germany in the great con- 
ference of 1890, is the object of German education. If the 
discipline and enthusiasm of the schoolmasters are calculated 
to develop subjects of a military power, then these studies are 
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destined to make loyal, ardent patriots out of obedient school 
boys. And right well does the program work out. In prose 
and verse, by song and story, the glory and destiny of German 
civilization are revealed to-day to those who will fight for 
their country to-morrow. The result is seen in the uprising 
as one man of sixty millions of people, defiant of the rest of 
Europe and determined to uphold the generally accepted ideals 
of German civilization. 

German subjects must be not only religious and patriotic 
but also self-supporting. A growing nation cannot carry pau- 
pers on its back, and a state that aims at military supremacy 
must have money to spend and plenty of it. A people that 
sets itself the task of creating wealth, sufficient not only for 
private needs but also for public consumption on a vast scale, 
cannot neglect vocational training. So it happens that Ger- 
many leads the world in its provision for industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural education. By a rigid system of apprentice- 
ship, by instruction in regular schools and continuation classes, 
and by technical training in special institutions, German youths 
are equipped for self-support and the enrichment of the nation. 
I need not tell you how universal, comprehensive, and efficient 
this system of vocational training is. It is the despair of every 
other nation envious of the incredible advance in the last forty 
years of German trade and commerce. It accounts for the 
vast accumulation of wealth that makes the war possible. 

But there is a deeper significance in vocational training than 
appears in its economic consequences. The man who is in- 
competent has no fixed purpose in life; he rails at the fate 
which holds him down, and in the pinch of hunger flouts every 
law of society. On the contrary, the man who knows how to 
do something well takes pride in his ability and enjoys his work. 
Honest work brings its own reward in contentment with a 
living wage and in the satisfaction of accumulating property— 
the surest foundation for conservative citizenship. Thus does 
respect for authority, begotten by German parentage, nurtured 
by the schools, strengthened by social usages, reinforced by the 
church, and vitalized by vocational training, pave the way for 
military service—the crowning glory of the God-fearing, patri- 
otic, self-supporting German subject. 
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That there may be no halt or hitch in the educational pro- 
cess of making young Germans, the state places the adminis- 
tration of the schools under a department of government; a 
department, by the way, which has control of ecclesiastical 
affairs as well, thus showing the close relation between church 
and school. This department directs the training of teachers, 
inducts them into office, fixes their salaries, and pensions them 
in old age, it prescribes the curricula for all schools, defines the 
methods of instruction, supervises the examination of pupils, 
sets standards for admission to higher schools and the uni- 
versity, controls entrance to all positions in the public service 
and determines indirectly by promotion to Obersecunda in the 
secondary schools the social class who may aspire to the rank 
of gentlemen through military service as volunteers; it puts 
schools where they are needed, plans the buildings, provides 
equipment, decides that tuition shall be free or fixes the fees, 
and sees that the institution once founded does not fail of 
maintenance; it appoints every principal, inspector, and super- 
visory officer, and assigns their duties—all this without appeal 
to local support and, if need be, in opposition to local will. It 
is an arm of government that tolerates no interference and 
permits no variation except it be shown that the change is for 
the good of the state. 

The cornerstone of German education is respect for authority, 
and the supreme authority is in the state. The state has a 
personality of its own; it is superman to whom the family and 
the individual must yield loyal, submissive obedience. The 
schools do their best work when they fix in their pupils the 
habit of doing what the state requires and of thinking as the 
state directs. Subjects thus trained in habits of obedience can 
be relied upon to act as one, to think as one, and even to hate 
as one. 

In this rapid sketch of German education I have purposely 
refrained from any discussion of the German method of train- 
ing its expert leaders. That Germany has leaders and that 
they are expert, all the world will concede. But all the world, 
too, knows how Germany does this work because the rest of 
the world has gone to school in German universities for half 
a century and more. The significant fact, however, a fact 
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generally overlooked by the foreign observer, is that the pro- 
fessional training of the German subject leaves him German 
while it makes him expert. Character formed before the age 
of twenty-five, Professor James tells us, sets like plaster and 
will never soften again. The German leader may be an expert 
authority in his own field, master of himself and a guide to 
others, but in every other aspect of life he is German, a sub- 
missive, loyal, obedient subject of an imperial state. 

If anywhere in the world, or at any time in history, a parallel 
can be found to this superb machine for the education of a 
nation I do not know of it. In its conception, its magnitude, 
its precision, and its perfection of operation it must command 
the attention of every professional expert in the educational 
world. And whether Germany goes down in defeat, humbled 
because of the arrogance of her military caste, or goes forward 
to the conquest of the world, her mode of education will for- 
ever stand as an object lesson to every state that aspires to 
national unity and hopes for national greatness. The state 
that depends upon military power for its security and advance- 
ment must imitate, and, so far as I can see, any variation what- 
ever from the German norm would be a confession of weak- 
ness. But if other ideals control, such as the theory that the 
greatest good of all is best subserved by the highest develop- 
ment of each, some other system of education must be found 
that will assure civil order and social security. 

The fundamental problem in education for citizenship, as I 
have already indicated, lies in the relation of the citizen to the 
state. If citizenship be stressed, a large place must be found 
for individual initiative, self-direction and self-control; if, on 
the contrary, the emphasis be put on the safety of the state, 
discipline will take precedence over liberty in the training of 
the citizen. Inasmuch as the welfare of the citizen is indis- 
solubly dependent on the maintenance of civil order and social 
security, both liberty and discipline must obtain in every sys- 
tem of public education. The purpose of this series of meetings 
is to consider anew the rights of the American citizen and his 
duties toward the state in order that our professional experts 
may do their part in the realization of those ideals for which 
this nation stands. What we need in this country is a system 
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of educational administration that shall eliminate the poli- 
tician; a professional spirit that shall put the public good ahead 
of personal gain; teaching and school management that shall 
appreciate reasonable law and secure voluntary obedience to 
constituted authority; and finally, educational leadership that 
shall concern itself not merely with the mechanics of school- 
keeping, but also shall rise to the heights of patriotic states- 
manship. The elaboration of such a system, comprehensive 
in scope and efficient in operation, is the supreme task of all 
God-fearing, patriotic, self-supporting American citizens. 


Note. The above address by Dean Russell is the first of a series of addresses 
given before the staff of Teachers College with the aim of studying the basic 
principles which must underlie a system of education suited to the needs of a 
democratic society such as ours. An important topic in this discussion is the 
nature of the state and the relation of the individual to it. 

All the addresses of the series have been reported stenographically and will 
appear in the Recorp in the order in which given. The second address of the 
series is that of Professor Dewey which appears on pages 127 to 141 of this 
number of the Recorp. The third address, by Professor Charles A. Beard, of 
Columbia University, will appear in the May number of the Recorp 
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EDUCATION * 


By JOHN DEWEY 
Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 


When the Dean asked me to speak he gave me, or at least 
suggested, a rather large contract. If I remember rightly, he 
asked me to speak on the nature of the state and its relation 
to public education, and to say something about the kind of 
education which, in this country, would fulfil the necessities of 
a state like our own. 

I do not believe that it is possible to explain what the nature 
of the state is in general. When we try to put before our- 
selves a workable conception of the nature of our own state, 
the nature of our own United States as a nation, we find such 
striking contrasts (especially and markedly in the relation of 
the state to education) with the picture of the activities of 
the German state, as the Dean put them before us two weeks 
ago to-day, that we are naturally led to ask: What is there 
common to both of the countries to which we can intelligently 
apply the name “‘state,” when the functions of the political 
unit in the two cases are so unlike? Does the term “state” 
mean anything more than that there is some kind of political 
organization, that there is some kind of political unit? Does 
it throw any light upon what the nature of that organization is? 

Let me briefly recall, for the sake of bringing out the point, 
some of the features of education in the German state, as the 
Dean presented them to us. There was the fact that the 
child, from birth on, comes very definitely under the cognizance 
of the civic authorities, and that he is kept track of, not merely 
as an individual, but as a member of a certain family, of a 
certain social station in which he is placed, as it were, for life; 

*This is a Se report of the second of the series of addresses given before the 
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that this supervision is not a merely nominal thing, but some- 
thing which determines in a very definite way the activities 
of the civic authorities. 

Just one little incident that came to my attention, which is 
trifling, and which could be duplicated indefinitely by any 
traveler: Some friends of mine were spending a winter in 
Munich, and they happened to have a child with them, a little 
girl who was of school age. When they filled out the ordi- 
nary blank that travelers have to fill out about themselves, 
their occupations, their families and all the other information 
which may come in usefully, they recorded the fact of their 
own religious persuasion. Time went by and they were visited 
by an official, who asked them what they were doing about the 
religious education of their child. They satisfied him that they 
were attending to the regular school education of the child; but 
that was not enough: they had put down, in their returns, 
that they were members of, or at least connected with, such 
and such a church; and this official desired to know what they 
were doing about the religious education of the child. As 
nothing was being done about it, they had to promise to get 
busy and do something about it, if they were going to continue 
to reside peaceably in the city of Munich. It was not that 
the state was going to force any religion on them. If they 
had put down on their schedule that they had no religion, 
that they were skeptics or agnostics, that would have satis- 
fied the state. But having stated that they did have a cer- 
tain religious connection, the civic authorities were going to 
see that the child had the education it was entitled to under 
the circumstances; and if the parents did not care to give it, 
or neglected giving it, they were to be looked after and stirred 
up by the authorities until they did something. 

That is just one instance of the thoroughness and efficiency 
of detail with which the relationship of the individual to the 
state, from early childhood up, is looked after in Germany. 

There is the matter, also, of the definiteness of the organi- 
zation of the curriculum: the concentration upon a single pur- 
pose; thoroughness in seeing that the aims concentrated upon 
are really carried out; the control of the methods of teaching, of 
the child’s time; the public control of the whole administra- 
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tion. When we compare that with our own public school 
system in its relation to political authority, we are led, I say, 
to ask whether there is anything in common between the differ- 
ent states excepting the bare fact that they are both states, 
that they both have some kind of political organization which 
conducts schools at public expense. 

We have a public school system. If anybody asked just 
where it came from or just where it is going, or at least who 
it is that is seeing to it that it is going in some definite direc- 
tion, I think that the answer to the first question would be 
that, like Topsy, the school system ‘‘just growed”; and grew 
in a rather invertebrate way, as the lower organisms grow—by 
extension and multiplication and proliferations and contractions 
here and there; that it has one structure in one section of the 
country, and quite another in another section; that it varies 
from state to state and from town to town, and even in differ- 
ent districts in the same town; that even when there is great 
emphasis put by the authorities upon mechanical uniformity, 
the spirit, atmosphere, and actual method of the schools vary 
widely. And, if we asked who is directing the course which 
this great thing which has grown up is taking, what would 
be the answer? Everybody in general and nobody, very much, 
in particular. If there were an attempt to state just what 
are the ends to which it is being shaped, we again would find 
that there was nothing as definite, as concentrated, as single, 
which we can put our finger on, as we find in Germany. None 
the less, we have got a public school system, supported by public 
taxation, where school teachers are public officers and nominally 
under definite public control. But it is obvious that the whole 
relation of the state to the system is so radically different that 
the very term “‘state” must have, as a working thing, a very 
different meaning with us from that which it has in Germany. 

Consider our federal control. As we all know, our so-called 
Federal Bureau of Education has been, for the most part, a 
kind of bookkeeping arrangement, gathering and publishing 
statistics, distributing information, but having no more prac- 
tical relation to, no more control over, the school policy of the 
country than if it were subsidized and conducted by some 
private, voluntary body. 
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In our states we find different amounts of activity and dif- 
ferent degrees of competency in educational matters. But I 
think we also find that when the state authorities are most 
active they are likely to meet the most resentment; and that 
there is a very common feeling, for example among the teachers 
of this state, that the centralized educational activities of the 
state (which I suppose are rather more centralized here than 
in other states of the Union), so far as they attempt control, 
are an interfering and limiting factor, a factor which makes, on 
the whole, for a mechanical uniformity and multiplication of 
red tape, rather than something which counts constructively. 
Even if the attitude were different, however, we know very 
well that after all our state control has been a minor thing. 
It simply touches the teachers and the school and the pupils 
here and there, instead of touching them everywhere and touch- 
ing them persistently, and for a movement in a given direction, 
as in the school system of Germany. 

So, once more I say: Just what is the state and just what 
do we mean by it under these circumstances? We must at 
least discriminate different kinds of states, if we cannot tell 
what the state is, and mention some of the characteristic fea- 
tures of these different kinds of states. 

It happens, because of the incidents of German history, that 
there the state is looked upon as a kind of over-will, of over- 
reason; a kind of superman, which is needed to direct and or- 
ganize and coérdinate the activities of different individuals, 
to see that they really are effective and that confusion and 
anarchy do not result from a multiplicity of individual efforts. 
Thoroughness and efficiency in the organization of the educa- 
tional system from top to bottom and in all its details, is ob- 
viously a fact which is closely correlated with such a conception 
of the state. Even the most religious people among us, persons 
who believe most thoroughly in Providence, would resent, I think, 
the attempt of Providence to look after them too minutely and 
persistently in the details of life. On the whole, in these details, 
they prefer to be their own providence, and to do a reasonable 
amount of looking out for themselves. It is impossible, I think, 
for us to imagine ourselves living with any degree of comfort 
or satisfaction, intellectual or emotional, under a state which is 
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essentially a providential state, a providence for our activities, 
even if we knew that it was more capable of effective action 
than are the looser arrangements under which we live. All our 
traditions are in favor of having considerable elbow room, and 
using our elbows individually to do our own poking and push- 
ing, if we feel strongly inclined in that way. 

The great virtue which is developed in a state like the Ger- 
man state is the virtue of obedience. I do not mean by that 
blind obedience (because it is not blind obedience), but a trained 
obedience, an obedience which has a conscious and intelligent 
character, which has its moral phase of loyalty and faithful- 
ness and thoroughness, but which, none the less, is an ideal of 
obedience. In this country we talk more or less about obedience, 
but it is generally to deplore the fact that there is so little of 
it. We all agree that other people ought to be more obedient, 
but we are not, generally, willing to start by setting the example. 
We are not quite sure who the authority is which has the right 
and title to command our obedience; and, until we are surer 
than we are at present of just who it is that has the claim to 
command our obedience, we prefer to take the chances of work- 
ing things out in our own way. Yet surely there should be some 
kind of an idea embodied in our own state; and there should be 
some corresponding virtue, some general trait of character, which 
should be as definitely characteristic of our life as is the habit 
of trained, loyal obedience and subordination in the German 
state. If that be so, we need an educational system as defi- 
nitely related to the ideal and idea of our state on the one 
hand, and on the other to the development of a national trait 
of, moral and intellectual excellence as can be found in any state. 

I wish to confess that while I have given considerable thought 
to this matter, I have been left upon the whole, with question 
marks, interrogation points, rather than with definite and posi- 
tive conclusions. Yet it does seem to me that there are a few 
things which may be laid down, if not as conclusions, as prem- 
ises in a discussion of this matter. 

To go back to the school system. As I said before, it seems, 
like Topsy, to have “just growed” and to be going on “just 
growing” without any very definite policy or direction. Yet 
we have something. We have something which is very re- 
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spectable, and which in many of its features is most admirable 
as far as it goes. Theoretically, the lack of system, the lack of 
definite organization and control might seem to be fitted simply 
to produce general chaos, anarchy, confusion, and inefficiency. 
We all admit that there is enough of these traits; there are 
plenty of things to remedy. But I do not think that any of us 
would be so pessimistic as to say that these are the character- 
istics of our school system. We would say that we still have a 
right to talk about our school sys/em, in spite of them. There 
is some animating spirit and internal movement of direction in 
the whole thing which generates at least vitality and promise, 
and which supplies a certain amount of real coherency. Pos- 
sibly a consideration of that vitality and that degree of co- 
herency and efficiency which have been achieved will throw 
some light upon the questions as to what is the real nature, 
the real idea, the real animating purpose of our state, and 
consequently give us a clew to the true function of public 
education in promoting the well-being of the state. 

We are struck when we look back over such progress as has 
been made with the importance of voluntary leadership and vol- 
untary coéperation. If we look back to the significant move- 
ments in this country which have accomplished important 
things for education, we find (do we not?) that they have 
originated for the most part in the intelligence, the enthusiasm, 
and the self-sacrificing devotion of individuals and groups of 
individuals. Even when, as in the case of Horace Mann, an 
individual has had the advantage of an official position, we do 
not find that, after all, the work gained influence and prestige 
because of the official position; but that it was, rather, the 
intelligent activity and persuasive power of the work of the 
individual which gave dignity and prestige to the office. 

We find, again, that the results have largely been accomplished 
by taking particular questions as they arose and by using com- 
mon sense. That may seem to be rather a trivial remark,—to 
mention that we have made headway by using just ordinary 
horse sense. But is it not a significant remark in that it indi- 
cates a disposition to deal with particular problems as they 
arise, and to bring to bear the particular resources available 
to deal with the particular question when it comes up? 
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I do not know how many of you may recall the remark that 
Matthew Arnold made after his visit to this country. He did 
not find us very interesting or intellectual, and he did not find 
any widespread culture. But the trait for which he gave the 
American people credit, the trait which he emphasized, was the 
power of seeing straight, seeing clearly, and bringing that 
straight and clear vision to bear upon the conduct of life. 

That, I take it, is another name for common sense; and 
common sense is another name for perceiving the relation 
which exists between means and ends; a sense for particular 
ends that need to be accomplished, and a sense for selecting 
and employing the specific means required in order to attain 
them. I am not saying this (I do not know that there is any 
need of my making this remark) for the sake of compliment- 
ing ourselves, or patting ourselves on the back; but rather 
to explain what would seem otherwise to be difficult of explana- 
tion,—the fact that, with so little direction and so little organ- 
ization and control, we still have as much of a school system 
as we do possess, with the degree of vitality, coherency, and 
promise which mark it. 

A third trait I would mention (which is really the correlate 
of the element of voluntary enterprise, voluntary leadership 
and association and persuasion) is a certain mental docility, a 
certain willingness to learn. There, again, I would not be flam- 
boyant or guilty of any false complacency. But I would ask 
how a country has been kept together with so little govern- 
mental activity as marks our own, and with so little regard 
for what governmental activity we have, that Kipling could 
say of us, with at least a goodly amount of truth, that we 
“make the laws we flout and flout the laws we make”? How 
could we, I say, have attained as much order, organization, 
and stability as we have, if there were not a general dispo- 
sition on the part of people to listen to good advice and, when 
it has been shown that it is good advice, to follow it? We 
are certainly, upon the whole, in the attitude of the man 
from Missouri. We want to be shown; but we are moderately 
willing to be shown, and to act upon the consequences of 
being shown. 

These three traits indicate some of the main features which 
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a survey of our past educational history brings out as the 
causes of our successes, as offsets to the forces making for 
disintegration and breakdown. These traits, I repeat, seem 
to me also to throw some light upon the nature of our state 
life. They suggest that it is essentially a coéperative under- 
taking, one which rests upon persuasion, upon ability to con- 
vince and be convinced by reason; or, in ordinary language, 
upon public opinion. If, then, we have a state, if we have 
a real social organization and unity, it is in virtue of the 
existence and the influence of that impalpable thing called 
public opinion: the common mind, the common intention, re- 
sulting from free exchange and communication of ideas, from 
teaching and from being taught. 

Even the corruption of our politics, the things that we do 
not professedly like (though we most of us do not dislike them 
so much but what we would rather have them go on than to 
bother too much about them), the tendency to identify politics 
with graft which is a very real fact in this country, is in a 
way but the negative side of this dependence of our govern- 
ment upon public opinion. For where there is not public 
opinion, or where it is not made effective and persistently 
brought to bear, our affairs remain very largely in the hands 
of bosses, and thereby represent private interests which are 
making something out of keeping things and running things 
as they are. The history of our reform movements brings out, 
I think, the fact that without persistent public opinion we do 
not keep our governments straight. For they are largely spo- 
radic exhibitions of great temporary urgency and heat. They 
die, except when they really succeed in developing, organizing 
and keeping focussed on some particular evil a general public 
opinion. The popular attitude toward the reformer, I think, is 
really accounted for in a good deal the same way. We take a 
semi-humorous, semi-flippant view of our reformers, as we do of 
our political bosses and grafters, because we have a certain 
subconscious, instinctive feeling of the impotence of their efforts 
as long as they are merely private, and fail to get hold of and 
organize public sentiment in a definite direction. 

As for the other part of my assignment, which was virtually 
as to the policy which needs be pursued by our public school 
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system in view of our own particular national problems and 
calling, I have to confess that all the light I am able to get 
comes from starting with our actual situation as that has 
developed and now shows itself. I suppose perhaps all of 
us like to dream sometimes of a scheme which shall be as 
organized and as efficient as that of Germany, which shall 
take hold of things and work them out along a few compa- 
ratively simple and definite lines. Yet we all want it done 
without interfering with our individual liberties and inclina- 
tions. I have tried several times to build up a program, a 
scheme, along these lines; but I always woke up when I had 
carried my dream to a certain point, and realized that my pic- 
ture did not have much of anything to do with the facts of 
the situation. Yet I am equally convinced that we are reach- 
ing—have reached—a turning point, a critical point; that 
whatever may have been said in the past in favor of letting 
things drift and grow along their own lines in their own way, 
we have now reached a point where we have to take more 
conscious and deliberate thought respecting these matters; 
where we need a more carefully thought-out constructive policy 
regarding public education and the duties and responsibilities 
that fall upon it in connection with our national life. 

It seems to me that the excellence, the virtue, which we 
need to develop as the analogue of the trait of intelligent, 
trained obedience of which I have spoken, is essentially re- 
sponsibility—organized and intelligent responsibility. We can- 
not give up the policy of depending upon voluntary and private 
initiative and effort; upon the processes of persuasion and 
conviction, discussion, publicity, and exchange of ideas so as 
to form public opinion. But we need a greater recognition 
of responsibility to the common weal in carrying on these 
operations. We need, in short, some constructive organization 
of the same forces and processes which have brought us where 
we now are. 

I do not believe that, at least for a long time to come, we can 
have a high degree of centralized authority in the way of educa- 
tional bureaus in this country without their doing quite as 
many mischievous and harmful things as good ones:—if, that is 
to say, they work along the older and more recognized lines of 
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central control. The danger would be a lot of machinery for 
the sake of machinery, and multiplication of red tape, and 
mechanical uniformity. But there is a possibility of doing more 
than has been done, and doing it more systematically on the 
part of state and local departments of education, in ways which 
are congenial to the genius of our institutions. As almost 
everybody has been saying of late, a crucial question for our 
democracy is whether we can develop and utilize experts. Ido 
not think that for a long time to come, because of our national 
spirit and temper, we can develop experts in the sense of official 
administrative experts, experts who will do it for us, who will 
be a kind of providence over us. I think it is possible, how- 
ever, to have a vision of another kind of expert service from 
the state; from the larger state, the federal Union; the smaller 
state, the State of New York, for example, and again from 
the local community. I think we can develop, for example, in 
New York State, a department of education which shall com- 
mand the most expert educational capacity that there is in 
the whole state, and which shall put it at the disposal of every 
community that wants it, and of every community that needs 
it, whether it wants it or not. 

What reason is there why the town of Jonesville, whether 
it is a village of five hundred people, or whether it is a larger, 
more ambitious village of ten or twelve thousand, or a large 
city—what reason is there why it should not have at its com- 
mand, whenever needed, the most accurate and extensive in- 
formation attainable and the best advice existent regarding 
its new school building, its architecture and its hygienic con- 
ditions, or regarding the need of some new line of study and 
the best method of introducing it, or an accurate report on the 
weaknesses and strength of the efforts that already exist? Why 
should not the locality have these things not at arm’s length 
or by the sending out of documents, which go into the waste 
basket, or into the scientific substitute for the waste basket, a 
pigeon hole, but through individual contact? A staff of indi- 
viduals, advisory experts, actually going into communities and 
staying there till they have put such knowledge and ability at 
their command, would supply a kind of expert service which 
is in line with our traditions. 
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Certainly American people are willing, upon the whole, to 
spend money, and they are particularly willing to spend money 
to save the spending of more money. The great efficiency 
in economies of a body of trained experts who could put their 
advice and ideas and experience—not theirs alone, but the 
accumulated wisdom and experience of all those who had studied 
—voluntarily at the command of a particular community, 
would go far. Such advisory expert service might in time be 
reinforced by actual pressure. At all events, the organization 
by the state of such service seems to me a more promising 
procedure than an attempt to have a state or national regu- 
lation of courses of study, and of methods and equipment of 
teachers, and a highly centralized supervision and inspection 
of teachers, with the idea of determining mathematically what 
is to be done and how, the efficiency of a teacher, and so on. 
This method of direction is, it seems to me, so foreign to our 
temper of mind that we get the disadvantages of it, the mere 
mechanical impacts, whenever we try an experiment in it. 

We have, of course, the beginning of machinery for at least 
the training of these experts. I hardly need point that fact 
out in this institution, for I think the history of this institution 
might have been used as illustration and evidence of my point— 
the fact that we proceed most easily and most effectively along 
lines of coéperation and voluntary effort; that it is possible for 
us to develop leadership in these things, and that upon the 
whole the people are fairly responsive—and responsiveness is 
a large element in responsibility—to leadership which depends 
upon using educational methods rather than upon the prestige 
and authority of official position. 

Yet we certainly have a very great waste in the utilization 
of our experience. And that leads me to another point which, 
perhaps, is only another aspect of my first one,—the need for 
more systematic organization of knowledge, a more systematic 
carrying on of educational experimentation, and a provision 
for utilizing the results of experimentation. I sometimes think 
that the greatest single waste in human life is the amount of 
educational experience that fails to be registered and to get 
cumulative force, educational experience in the family as well 
as in the school. Almost all parents, for example, are bringing 
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up their children as if nobody had ever brought up children 
before, except as to what they can remember from their own 
bringing up, and what they can happen to pick up from what 
they see around them. How far would medicine have got—and 
medicine is not nearly so difficult an enterprise as that of rear- 
ing human beings—how far would medicine have got, if every 
disease had been treated as if it were unique in the history of 
the world, and neither success nor failure had been in any way 
recorded and distributed so as to be utilized for subsequent 
experience? Medicine is what it is because of the expert record- 
ing of clinical experiences, and because of the organization of 
devices not only for recording them, but for distributing them 
and making them available to others. 

We have any amount of publicity in this country, but we 
have little organized, coherent, and directed publicity. We 
have so much publicity that we have a kind of newspaper 
government, but, as we all know, it is a haphazard thing, at 
the mercy of individual caprice and personal interest and so 
on. Just as in our social life in general we need a systematic 
machinery of publicity in order to get a direction of our affairs 
which shall really be direction, so in our education we need, 
along with this organization of experts of which I have spoken, 
a corresponding organization of the mechanism of systematic 
publicity, if we are going to have a real national policy in 
education. Every important educational dispute—take the sit- 
uation in this city to-day—gives evidence of our weakness in 
respect to the incoherent, uncertain, and haphazard way in 
which educational questions arise and are settled, because of the 
lack of any means of adequate publicity to reach even the edu- 
cational force, the teaching force, to say nothing of reaching the 
parents and the taxpayers and others concerned. There is gen- 
eral fear on the part of almost everybody that somebody else is 
“‘putting something over on them,” and a large part of our 
energy goes to protecting ourselves from some scheme which 
we are afraid is going to be “‘put over.” 

There was a little episode that occurred in the school board, 
the board of education, in a western city some years ago—long 
enough ago, I think, so that I may tell the incident. There 
had been a rule in that city that persons who took the exami- 
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nation for city teachers should pass only if they got a certain 
mark; I do not remember what the mark was, but I will call 
it seventy-five per cent. There had been, for a number of 
years, a shortage of teachers taking the examination, and so 
a shortage of people who came up to the required mark. So 
it had become a habit to figure out how many teachers were 
needed, and then move the mark back to where it would give 
that number of teachers. If there were five thousand wanted 
and there were five thousand above sixty-six, then sixty-six 
was made the passing mark. But as far as the public was 
concerned, and as far as the rule of the board went, seventy- 
five per cent was the passing mark. There was nothing very 
vicious about it; it was just a scheme to get the required num- 
ber of teachers. A superintendent came in, however, who was 
conscientious, and who was somewhat troubled by this irregular 
way of doing business, so a resolution was brought up in the 
board that the passing mark should be lowered, or that the 
practice which had been in use should be made a public and 
official matter, and not a matter of evasion. 

The point of my story is that the members of that board 
spent many hours of very heated and excited debate, wrangling 
with one another. It happened that a number of new members 
had been appointed by a new political administration. The 
persons who held over from the old administration claimed that 
the incoming members were trying to put something over on 
them, that they were trying to discredit them, that they were 
bringing in this rule simply to show how loosely things had 
been conducted in the past, and to convince the public that 
the public schools had been running down because they had 
taken teachers who were not suitably prepared. The incoming 
or new members of the board claimed that this was a move 
instituted for the purpose of discrediting them by putting them 
in the light of being willing to reduce the standard for teachers 
which had been maintained in the past in the city. A propo- 
sition having been devised in good intent, simply to get rid of 
an evasive habit of action, two factions of a board quarreled 
with each other for several hours and called each other all 
kinds of names, because each said the other was trying to get 
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ahead of them in some way, till the merits of the case were 
lost sight of. 

That is an extreme and local illustration. But it is sugges- 
tive of the way in which many of our educational questions 
come up, under present conditions, especially in our large cities, 
and of the atmosphere with which they are surrounded. 

Supposing, in this educational discussion, agitation and dis- 
turbance which we read about in the papers every day in the 
city of New York to-day—supposing one hundred people really 
wanted to find out what the questions at issue were and what 
were their true merits, and after devoting themselves soberly 
to considering the issue and reaching a consensus of opinion, 
wished to make their results count for something. I do not 
know how they would go to work to do it. I do not say that 
other persons may not have more experience in such matters, 
but I can not see, readily, any way to organize a systematic 
effort to get at the facts, the merits of the question, and reach 
an opinion, and after a judgment has been reached do some- 
thing in a public and authentic fashion to make it effective. 
Everything is, in a way, tangled up, covered up and ob- 
scured—and not fundamentally because of evil intent, but 
simply because we have neither the centralized and effective 
machinery which, in Germany, would take care of that need; 
nor, as a substitute, a scientific organization of methods of 
inquiry and of publicity. In short, in default of a central 
authority to take care of such matters, I see no recourse but an 
organization of publicity to illuminate and direct public opinion. 

My net conclusion is, then, that while we have reached a 
critical point in the development of our national life and in 
the development of our national system of education, our 
methods of dealing with the matter must be intellectual and 
moral. It is mainly a question of getting the machinery of in- 
vestigation, of inquiry, of discussion, of distribution of ideas, and 
of experience, organized and into effective operation; of getting 
the expert knowledge and the expert ability of the nation 
focussed, not in the way of a Providence from above, but in 
a way that will come to the aid of every community that is 
dealing with a particular problem, so as to enable it by infor- 
mation, consultation, inspiration, advice and persuasion, to 
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work out its problems. I realize that such a program does not 
sound like a program. It does not have the striking features 
which a more specific and definite system of organization of 
educational machinery would present. But it seems to me, let 
me repeat once more, that such a program is in line with our 
historic tradition, our temper and method of doing things, so 
that our choice is practically between accepting it and continu- 
ing to let things drift at rather loose ends, plus occasional spas- 
modic efforts to put screws on and clamp things down,—a 
method which, in the end, will simply awaken resentment, or 
which will fasten upon us cast iron machinery, run for the sake 
of machinery rather than for the public good. Were we to 
undertake a systematic organization of our expert advisory 
resources, and of agencies of inquiry and for forming public 
opinion, we should be in a position to adopt, whenever the 
time came, an increased amount of centralized educational 
authority without suffering from the evils which would result 
if we had not first achieved a vigilant, enlightened, codperative 
spirit in the community. 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE * 


The scene of the Festival is the countryside near Stratford; 
the time, the year of Shakespeare’s retirement from the London 
stage. Not only the participants, but the audience as well, are 
supposed to come in some costume of the period, if no more 
than cape and ruff added to ordinary dress. 

Before the action begins, all present who have Elizabethan 
costume take part in a simple country dance, Sellinger’s Round 
and the graduates, in accordance with the college tradition, 
ceremonially decorate the hall with laurel. 


First EpisopE—THE Farry PROLOG 


The clock chimes midnight. A WitcH appears in the midst 
of the DANCERS, and places in the center (5) the huge kettle which 
she bears. A red glow seems to come from it. She stirs the magic 
brew, and calling to her mates, bids them drive all mortals from 
that place. This done, each searches in the deep shadows and 
brings her portion to the horrid brew,—a bat, a toad, a little wrig- 
gling snake. Meanwhile they circle round to weave the magic spell. 

A light appears,—the fairies are coming. Evil cannot withstand 
their approach, and after a struggle the WITCHES are driven out 
by the Farry HERALD. He brings with him a band of Eves, 
who prepare for the meeting of OBERON and TITANIA, with their 
trains. 

These enter from opposite directions, and meet with dignity and 
ceremony. The Etves dance in their honor. 

A horn is heard in the distance,—again nearer, and ARIEL 
springs into view. He brings good tidings, and begs for the power 
of speech to tell his message to mortals as well as to fairies. 


* Held at the College February 18 and 19 
1In Kimmins: Guild of Play Book, Part r " London, J. Curwen and Sons. 
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A lily cup is brought and after a magic ceremony, ARIEL drinks 
and_under the spell of the potion bursts into mortal speech: 

ARIEL: Yestreen, as we in minstrelsy held revel 
A magic music stole across the dales, 
Faint silvery tinkles, whispering fairy laughter, 
Chiming of marybuds upon the breathless vales. 
Someone is calling from the land of mortals, 
Someone is calling the fairies unto men. 
Speed ye, swift Ariel, through yonder marts of 

mankind, 

Bird, bee, and blossom shall ye this message tell. 
A hooting owl then cried me here to Stratford, 
And bat and owl and beetle echoed “Hie!” 
Outburst the cowslip in golden chorus singing, 
Sweet rang the columbine her bells upon the night. 
Swift rose my heart, that name on wings up-flinging, 
Shakespeare comes here tonight! Hail to the king! 
Sing, O ye starry skies! Dance, O ye moonbeams! 
Mortals, cry welcome! Our playmate is come. 
Join our rejoicing, the fairy court invites you! 
Here’s fun as you like it! Here’s sport as you will! 
Mortals and fairies, trip, measure for measure. 
Youth is eternal,—come, take your fill. 


All dance for joy at the news of SHAKESPEARE’S return. 
A glimmer of dawn reminds OBERON that fairy revels must end, 
and they part in a spirit of rejoicing, as day breaks. 


SECOND EpIsopDE—ARRIVAL OF THE CHILDREN 


At exit of fairies, moonlight pales; yellow lights come on grad- 
ually. 

Enter, running from 2nd entrance, Boy of ten, who hides behind 
the benches. After a pause, SECOND Boy runs in, looks about, 
and seeing no one, hops with glee. 

Seconp Boy: I be first! I be first! ’Tis a lazy Allan, and 
he must give me my pie! 

First Boy [springing out from his hiding place]: Lazy Allan, 
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sooth dids’t say! The joke’s on thee, and eke the bet! I would 
the pie-man were e’en here. 


[Girt and two Boys, and OLDER 
GirRL with small child come 
straggling in from several en- 
trances. 


SEconD Boy: ’Tis a scurvy trick, but thou’lt get thy pie. 
[Some of the children sit on the 


ground; others on the benches, 
and still others stand. 


OLDER Girt [to children]: Oh, look you, yon’s a fairy ring,— 
they danced all night, I trow. 

First Boy: Gill 0’ the Redcap did say he had seen ’em,—but 
what’s fairies to bear-baiting: aye, that’s the brave sport! 

[Three children—two Boys, one 

GIRL, and one OLDER Boy— 

come in from rst entrance, the 

latter pretending to drive them. 


OLDER Boy: Whoa, my fine horses! There! You’re free of 
your traces and may prance as you please. I give you good 
den, Mistress Polly. 

OLDER GirRL: Good-morrow, Tam. You're early to see the 
player-folk! 

First Boy: Ho, for a game of London Bridge! Do thou 
be one pier, Mistress Polly, and I'll be t’other. 

OLDER Boy: There’s a cool knave—have thy way. 


They immediately start towards D, one small child hanging on 
Potty’s skirt, and begin their game, while older people drift in, 
among them the CONSTABLE. From this point on, throughout the 
Festival, spectators costumed appropriately, not assigned to any 
particular episode, may enter by twos or threes and mingle with 
the village crowd. The Bridge catches two children the first time, 
then one, then two. During the tug of war, which is short, enter, 
3rd entrance, two PIE-SELLERS, calling their wares. 


Pre-SELLERS: Muffins, crumpets, pielets, tea-cakes, Sally 
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Lunn or Coburg! [A sing-song on two notes, with a turn on 
“Sally Lunn.” 
[The game breaks up with laugh- 
ter. 
SECOND Boy: Now, my pretty fellow, thy pie. 


He grabs by the ear the first boy, who takes it in good part, and 
the children all rush towards the pie-sellers, meeting and surround- 
ing them beyond 5. The pedlars, with the larger children circling 
about them, make their way to 7, and fit up their booth, near which 
the children remain. At this point, a number of pedlars of pies, 
cakes, and the like, circulate through the crowd and audience, and 
so continue throughout the evening. 


TuirpD EpisopDE—THE YOUTHS AND MAIDENS 


While the children are buying pies, a large, noisy crowd of 
young SHEPHERDS, EsQurires, VILLAGE Laps of all sorts, and a 
KEEPER or HUNTER enter at 2nd entrance, laughing and singing. 
One of them, a good singer, is pushed forward for a song. He 
stands on one of the benches and sings. 

[Song: ‘‘A Farmer he lived in 
a Far Countree.’’? 


As he ends his song, one of two twin SERVING MEN snatches 
off his cap. In the general scuffle that follows, the youths pursue 
now one, now the other twin. 

During the song, enter at 3rd entrance a group of VILLAGE 
MAIDENS, DarryMAIDs, efc. They go through 2, 3, and 6, keep- 
ing apart from the noisy lads, yet eyeing them. After the scuffle, 
the lads notice the girls, and one, more daring than the rest, tries 
to steal a kiss, but has his ears boxed. A country dance follows— 
“New Bo-peep.’’? 

After the dance, two lads are seen in dispute. 


First Lap: Now, thou arrant varlet, thou shalt suffer. 
Take my partner, woulds’t? And I must needs dance with 
Mistress Portly! Take that! [Striking at him with quarier-staff.] 


1In Bantock: One Hundred Songs of England. Boston, Ditson, 1914. 
2In Cecil Sharp: Country Dance Tunes, Set IV. Novello and Company. 
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SEconD Lap: Why, thou hot blood, what hast thou, to 
dance ever with pretty Mistress Marian? 

[They strike and parry for a 
time, then the first loses his 
staff and is tumbled to the 
ground. 

SeconpD Lap: Prithee let me help thee; thy doublet is all 
befouled. I will dust it for thee. 

First Lap: A murrain on thy good offices! By St. Swithin, 
I think I be bewitched! 

A TownsMAN: There, there, lads, ’tis all well enow to use 
your quarter staffs, but fie, on the festival day, in such a coil! 
Come, and do ye shake hands like true men, and be merry! 

[Without 3rd entrance, voice of 
PEDLAR heard singing. 

PEDLAR [sings]: My dainty duck my dear-a,— 

[Autolychus’ Song from Winter’s 
Tale. 

A MAN IN Crowp: Who comes here? 


[Enter PEDLAR 3rd entrance. 
He makes his way slowly 
toward D. 
PEDLAR (sings, soliciting trade as he goes): 
Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cape 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? 
Any silk, any thread, any toys for your head, 
Of the new’st and the fin’st, fin’st wear, a? 
Come to the pedlar, etc. 
A Man: This is a brave fellow. Pedlar, let’s have first 
choice. [A few girls and men crowd 
around him. 
First Girt: He hath ribbons of all colors of the rainbow! 
SECOND Girt: And caddisses, cambrics, lawns! 
Tuirp Giri: Hast thou gloves, good man? 


[She turns and pulls by the sleeve 
a man who is making off. 
Come, you promised me a tandy lace and a pair of sweet gloves. 
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FOURTH EPISODE—THE ALE BOOTH CROWD 


FIFTH EPISODE—SHAKESPEARE AND THE SINGING PAGE 
Photograths by Paul Thompson 
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ANOTHER Girt [to her beau]: You promised me ribbons; you 
promised me them against the feast. Ribbons, please you. 
A Man: By the Lord, lady, I’m glad he has the money! 
SECOND PEDLAR [sings, 1st entrance, while entering|: Come 
buy! Come buy! 
[From Winter’s Tale. 


SEcoND Man: What, another rogue of a pedlar! 

An OLtpER Man: Away! We'll ha’ none o’t. There has 
been too much buying already. 

Greats: No! Let’s see his wares. 


[A small group detach themselves 
from the crowd about First 
PEDLAR. 
SECOND PEDLAR [sings]: 
Come buy of me. Come buy, come buy! 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry. 
Come buy! 
[As the following lines are spoken 
SECOND PEDLAR makes his 
way through 7, C, 8, and 9. 


First Grrt: Lawn as white as driven snow! 
SECOND PEDLAR: Cypress black as ere was crow! 
SECOND GirL: Gloves, as sweet as damask roses! 
SECOND PEDLAR: Masks, for faces and for noses! 
Turrp Girt: Bugle bracelet, necklace amber! 
SECOND PEDLAR: Perfume for a lady’s chamber! 


[Various ones make purchases as 
he completes the verse and goes 
off 2nd entrance singing. 

Come buy, come buy, 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses. cry! 


A MAN [running after him): I have been cozened by the 
rogue! My money’s gone! My money’s gone! 
A Seconp MAN: Indeed there are cozeners abroad, where- 
fore it behooves us to be wary. Ribbons, gloves! Ugh! 
[He goes off grumbling, his pock- 
ets hanging out. 
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First MAN [returning]: Cozeners! Pickpockets! 


He encounters the SECOND MAN, reveals to him the state of his 
pockets, and together they cry out for the CONSTABLE. Town 
CONSTABLE, who has been near 3 since his entrance, makes a 
great to-do about pursuing the culprit, with no effect; then returns 
to the robbed men with consolatory remarks. (This is worked up 
in the spirit of Dogberry, in Much Ado About Nothing.) Con- 
STABLE crosses to pie-booth in 7. As the PEDLARS go off, they 
go into the gallery and there distribute among the audience serpen- 
tine and rose-petal confetti to be showered on the performers in 
the final march. 


FourtH EpisopE—THE ALE Bootu Crowp 


As the CONSTABLE returns to console the robbed man, men’s 
voices are heard without 3rd entrance, singing “‘ The Barley Mow.” 

Then come on, singing boisterously, a rough crowd, the ALE- 
SELLER and his Wire, TAPSTERS, BARMAIDS, HANGERS-ON OF 
THE TAVERN, efc., dragging a hogshead. One carries a spigot, 
another a mallet, another a bunch of green shrub, another a trestle 
to support the hogshead, others flagons. They make their way from 
the entrance to the left, encicling the benches at A, where a few 
drop exhausted, and so on through 5 to B where they set up their 
hogshead, broach it, and pour ale, etc. At the same time Taps- 
TERS and BARMAIDS carrying trays of glasses and stone jugs 
begin selling drinks throughout the audience and village crowd. 

Meanwhile the song gets more and more boisterous, till the 
CONSTABLE rushes across from 7 to break it up. 

Enter six Boys from 2nd entrance playing leap-frog. Tosy, 
one of the tavern men, standing in 5 before ale-booth, in panto- 
mime asks one if he can tumble. Tosy shows him how and the 
boy does it better. A TowN WoMAN drags her boy off by the ear, 
but he escapes and rejoins the group. Next boy, same business 
of standing on his hands. Tony is puffed up; he takes the boys 
one after another and pyramids them on his shoulders. The boys 
turn cartwheels off, and Tosy handsprings. Meanwhile, at the 
side, girls have been playing shuttlecock. Two lads also have 


1In Bantock: One Hundred Songs of England. Boston, Ditson, 1914. 
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started a quarrel, fisticuffs. All the villagers shout “Fight! Fight!” 
and crouch about in a wide circle. ALE-KEEPER rushes over and 
breaks up the fight. 


Topsy: Come, let the boys have their fun. Here, can any 
of you wrestle? I’ve got a lad here that can throw the best 
of you. 


He picks out a lithe boy. A much heavier fellow tackles him 
and after a bout is thrown. A shout of applause goes up. Fol- 
lowing the shout, a fiddle is heard without 3rd entrance. Enter 
FIDDLER leading by the chain a dancing bear. They proceed to 
5, the ring widens and the bear dances. After a few moments the 
bear gets surly, breaks his chain, refuses to dance, embraces one 
of the village maidens, is torn loose by the wrestlers and Con- 
STABLE, runs wildly about the circle and scatters the crowd in 
all directions, making his escape through 2nd entrance, pursued 
by the FIDDLER and the CONSTABLE and others. 


Firtu EpisopE—THE STRATFORD DIGNITARIES 


After the bear’s escape, a trumpet sounds off 3rd entrance an- 
nouncing the coming of the DIGNITARIES, whose arrival marks the 
change from childlike, informal, or rough pastimes to organized 
and formal entertainment. BAtttrF, with TRUMPETER, leads in 
a group of GENTLEMEN and GENTLEWOMEN escorting SHAKES- 
PEARE, as the guest of honor. Among them is a PAGE with a 
lute. As the crowd turn to acclaim them, the GENTLES sit or 
stand about the benches, the PAGE sitting on the ground at their feet. 


BartirF: A glad holiday to you all, fellow townsfolk. What 
diversions have we, to welcome back to Stratford our townsman 
Shakespeare? 

[Applause from crowd, now grown 
respectful. 

LEADER OF VILLAGE GirRts [steps forward and curtsies|: Will 
it please you, most honorable Bailiff, and Master Shakespeare, 
and the gentlefolk all, to hear the maids of Stratford sing? 

BartirF: Gladly, Mistress Jessie. 
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[LEADER turns, and with a quick positive gesture calls the other 
girls from the crowd into a big, irregular semi-circle.| 
[Song: “Now is the Time of 
Maying.”’! 
First NosieE: Well sung indeed! 
OTHERS: Well sung! A pleasant song and a merry! etc. 
First Noste [to his Pacr]: Come lad, fetch thy lute, and 
sing in recompense to these fair maids some song of love and 
lovers. May each have one to her desire. 
PacE [steps forward and sings to the maids]: 
[Song: From Twelfth Night. 
“It was a lover and his 
lass.’ 


After the second stanza, the PAGE stops, turns to his master 
and if so commanded, sings the remaining stanzas. After the 
applause by the maids, the PAGE steps back into his place and 
sits at his lord’s feet, and the singing girls disperse in the crowd. 

From this point, during the songs and dances the persons 
witnessing them have no assigned lines, but they are to applaud, 
praise, comment, freely as occasion warrants. “Well leaped!” 
“Ha, the Sword dancers!” efc., ad lib. 


SrxtH EprsopE—MorrIs AND SWORD DANCERS 


At the conclusion of applause following the PAGE’s song, from 
3rd entrance, a troupe of dancers enter, consisting of a Foot, 
several Toms, a Hopsy-Horse (all of whom frisk about in 
the crowd), and a Morris Group and eight Sworp DANCERS. 
They dance in, led by a FIDDLER. 


ORDER OF DANCES 


1. Tideswell Morris Processional.* 
2. Morris: The Old Woman Tossed up in a Blanket.* 
3. Flamborough Sword Dance.‘ 


1In Farnsworth: Songs for Schools Supplement. 4. IQT4. 
2In Elson: Shakespeare in Music. Boston, L. C. Page, rgor. 
*Sharp and Macilwaine: The Morris Book. London, Novello, 1912. Music 
in Morris Dance Tunes, Set I, by the same author. 
‘Sharp: Sword Dances of Northern England, Pt. II. London, Novello. 
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The Foot, Toms, and Hosspy-Horse remain two or three 
minutes. FOOL passes his hat among the nobles, for coins; others 
frolic about in crowd; then off, Hoppy-Horse last. For an addi- 
tional number, a Morris Jig, Jockie to the Fair, may be inserted 
before the Toms, eic., go off. 


SEVENTH EpIsopDE—THE Boy Actors 


Boys have come in with MASTER early in the evening, during 
the informal sports, and are stationed in 2, to the right of Dic- 
NITARIES. 


MASTER [referring to the dance, which the gentlefolk have just 
applauded|: Pretty kickshaws, pretty kickshaws. Yet for the 
elegancy, facility, and golden cadence of poesy,—caret. With 
all these warblings and kickshaws, there is none to honor the 
high triumphs of classic art. Good old Mantuan! Who un- 
derstandeth thee not, loves thee not! 

First NoBLE: Who, then, art thou, worthy champion of 
classic verse? Master of the Free School of Stratford? And 
what knows a schoolmaster of songs and plays, whether good 
or bad? 

MastTER: Mehercle! If my boys were but given leave, they 
have somewhat in the ventricle of their memory, that is a 
play indeed! An English Seneca writ it,—a noble tragedy, 
worthy a noble hearing. 

Barr: Come, then, Sir Schoolmaster, thy lads shall have 
such hearing as they and their tragedy deserve. Let them 
stand forth, but look they weary us not. 

Master: Will Fleming, stand thou for Ferrex; and Peter 
Cooke for Hermon; and let the scene be that wherein the brothers 
share the throne,— 

“‘And traitorous counsel now doth whirl about 
The youthful heads of these unskillful kings.” 


The Boys in the following speeches should be very serious and 
dignified, highly elocutionary and loud and shrill in voice, like 
the “‘little eyases,” in Hamlet, with a sudden change to natural 
boy, when Kemp enters. The MASTER, modeled on HOLOFERNES 


1Sharp and Macilwaine: The Morris Book, part II, 1909, p.25. Morris Dance 
Tunes, Sets III-IV. 
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THE PEDANT in Love’s Labor Lost, should be important and 
pedantic. 


FEeRREX: I marvel much what reason led the king 
My father thus without all my desert 
To reve me half the kingdom, which by course 
Of law and nature should return to me. 
Hermon: If with a grudging mind you had envied 
So slow a sliding of his ancient years, 
Or sought before your time to haste the course 
Of fatal death upon his royal head, 
Some face of reason might perhaps have seemed 
To yield some likely cause to spoil ye thus. 
FERREX: The wreckful gods pour on my cursed head 
Eternal plagues and never dying woes; 
The hellish prince— 
CONSTABLE [interrupting]: Hellish prince? Hellish prince? 
In the prince’s name, I arrest thee for a false and knavish boy! 
MAsTER: Oh, thou monster Ignorance! God comfort thy 
capacity! Good masters, this is no treason,— 
On, boy. 
FERREX: The wreckful gods pour on my cursed head 
Eternal plagues and never dying woes; 
The hellish prince adjudge my damned ghost 
To Tantale’s thirst,— 
Tosy [interrupting from beside the ale-barrel|: 
The wreckful gods pour on my cursed head 
Eternal ale and never ending sack,— 
MASTER: Most barbarous intimation! Sirs, this is not well 
done. Continue, puer, and keep some state in thy apostrophe. 
FERREX: To Tantale’s thirst or proud Ixion’s wheel 
Or cruel gripe to gnaw my growing heart— 
Topsy: Tantale’s thirst? Come, boy, defy Tantale! Drown 
his thirst in good canary! 
A Boy: Or ginger beer, to swell thy growing heart! 
Master: ‘Tantale qua Tantalus; Tantale qua Tantalus. My 
masters, the lad is out of countenance. He finds not the apos- 
trophas,— 
Tosy: No more apostrophas! There’s more sport in a cup 
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of canary ora bear-baiting than inall your howling apostrophas. 
The wreckful gods pour me a cup of sack! 

MAsTER: Why, thou rude, unlettered tun of man. What 
knowest in this kind? What knowest thou of Seneca and 
Plautus, of tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral? Know’st thou 
aught of Unity of Time or Unity of Action? 

Tony: I know good sack, and I know right old English 
mirth. And I love not thy hellish prince. 

CONSTABLE: Masters, I know nought of your Unities and 
your tragedies, but he who says aught against our noble prince 
comes in peril of the Law. 

First NoBLe: Why, this is royal. Seneca himself could not 
so move his hearers. 

SEcOND Nose: And when your audience is roused to action, 
your play is made. On, hellish prince! The wreckful gods,— 

FERREX [with MASTER and ToBy prompting at either ear]: 

The wreckful gods pour—on my—thirsty—head— 
Eternal—sack—to—to gnaw my—growing thirst. 

A TownswomMan: See whether the lad be not put out! 

First Nosie: Aye, the fire of his princely passion lies 
drowned in sack,—a base conclusion. 

Tosy: So let me lie,—full fathom five! 

MASTER: Nay, sirs, this is not gentle. I will not be out- 
faced thus. The Muse shall avenge herself on you all. 

A Man: Hark! Who comes? Tabor, and pipe and bells. 

[Sound of TABORER heard with- 
out 2nd entrance. 

FERREX [in a natural boy’s voice]: Hi! Lads,a morris dancer! 
Give o’er the play! 


All rush to meet Kemp, forming a lane through which he dances 
from the entrance to the group of notables, preceded by his TABORER 
and followed almost immediately by the LONDON ACTORS. 


EIGHTH EpisopE—THE LONDON ACTORS 


SHAKESPEARE: Welcome, Cavaliero Kemp, Headmaster of 
Morris Dancers. I see thy legs are as nimble as ever. What 
news from London and my fellows of the theaters? 
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Kemp: They are even now at my heels,—six men of His 
Majesty’s Players. 

[The Actors, cloaked, enter at 
the 2nd entrance. 

SHAKESPEARE: Welcome, old friends all! 

BarirF: Welcome to Stratford. 

A Noste: A play, good men! A taste of your quality! 

Att: Aplay! A play! 

BartirF: Masters, can ye act a merry scene for our holiday, 
and in honor of your old friend and fellow of the Globe, Master 
Shakespeare? 

Att: Aplay! Yes,acomedy! Cleara place! Make room! 


The Noses stand aside. Six of the TAVERN LOAFERS pull 
aside the three benches so that they mark off limits for the stage, 
while others adjust a curtain at the end of the hall where the box 
trees are placed and the CONSTABLE directs his men (or the ushers) 
to clear any persons from the space reserved for acting. The players 
hurry off, 3rd entrance, drop their capes, and are ready for their 
proper entrances. When all is ready the leader of the group or 
any official of the festival steps forward between the trees as 
PRESENTER. 


PRESENTER: The London Players will enact, to grace their 
fellow, your townsman, William Shakespeare, two scenes from 
his merry comedy of Twelfth Night, or What You Will; the first 
being the midnight drinking scene in the Countess Olivia’s 
palace. [He retires. 


Enter from behind a curtain, as the proper cues are given, the 
London Actors, for Tony, ANDREW, CLOWN, elc., in Twelfth 
Night, Act II, Scene II, which is cut by omitting lines 21-35 
and 149-66 (reference to Neilson Text). 

The scene concluded, the PRESENTER appears as before. 


PRESENTER: The remaining scene represents the Lady 
Olivia’s garden on the following day. 
Actors present Act II, Scene V. 


1The airs of the Clown’s song (“O mistress mine”) and the catch (“Hold thy 
peace”’) are found in Elson: Shakespeare in Music. Boston, L. C. Page, rgor. 
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At the end of the scene, they all appear before the curtain and 
are thanked by the BAIirF. 

BaiirF: Thanks, good friends, for your merry comedy. 
And now hark, all ye Stratford folk, and all within hearing. 
These actors, dancers, and singers, and all who have made 
merry here to-day, will march twice about; and let all who hear 
me show who of all this company have pleased them most by 
clapping hands and cheering and showering them with roses. 
For those who have added most joy to our holiday shall receive 
at my hands a magic wreath, of such potency that all who 
possess even a sprig of it must needs dance and play in the 
spirit of true old English mirth. Be ready with your hand 
claps and your rose petals; fiddler, strike up! 


As the procession forms, the benches are shoved to center 5, and 
the DIGNITARIES take their places. Led by the FIDDLER and 
Witt Kemp the groups march gaily around the hall. When the 
BaILirF is satisfied where most applause has been given, he has 
the trumpet sounded, calls the group leader and awards the wreath. 
All acclaim the winning group; the leader of which takes the wreath, 
breaks it into pieces for distribution among his fellows, who them- 
selves break off little strips to distribute generally. The orchestra 
strikes up a country dance; the NoBLeEs lead off, and whoever is 
given a sprig must join in. So the evening concludes, with general 
country dancing and merrymaking. 


CouNTRY DANCES 


Sellinger’s Round! 
Gathering Peascods? 
We Wont Go Home ’Till Morning? 


ene: Guild of Play Book, Part I. London, J. Curwen and Sons. 
ndon. 

*Sharp: Country Dance Book, Part II, p. 62. London, Novello, 1913. Music 
in Sharp: Country Dance Tunes. 

* Sharp: Country Dance Book, Part I, p. 51. London, Novello, 1909. Music 
in Sharp: Country Dance Tunes, Set I. 
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PRODUCING THE FESTIVAL 


I. ORGANIZATION 


PROFESSOR ALLAN ABBOTT 


The center of organization was the Dramatic Arts Associa- 
tion, acting through its Executive Committee of five members, 
one of whom was a member of the faculty, two graduate stu- 
dents giving part-time instruction, and two undergraduates. 
Everything of consequence was debated in committee, and 
determined by consensus of opinion. The committee chose 
from ideas submitted the main episodes, appointed leaders 
(frequently the person who made the suggestion) for each epi- 
sode, appointed chairmen of committees on publicity, refresh- 
ments, staging, costumes, dances, music, etc.,—except the 
business manager, who was appointed by the Canton Fund 
Committee, and sat with the Festival Committee to represent 
the interests of the Fund to which the proceeds were to go. 

Each of these leaders of groups and chairmen of sub-com- 
mittees was given full authority in the appointment and direc- 
tion of assistants, even to the selection and training of actors 
in the several episodes, and was directly responsible to the 
central committee for results. Some of this work was done in 
various classes, some by individuals. For example, the first 
episode developed from work in the class in dramatic panto- 
mime; suggestions from the whole class were woven together, 
the fairy prolog was written by a member of the class (Miss 
Margaret Kiely), and the entire preparation, including both 
rehearsal and costuming, was class work, reported from time 
to time to the central committee by the instructor (Miss Colby), 
who was leader of the episode. The second episode was sug- 
gested, and in fact written, by a student in an English class 
(Miss Margharita Lord), who was appointed leader, chose her 
actors from the College and the Horace Mann School, took them 
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to the costume committee, rehearsed them, and attended to all 
details of their part of the Festival. These episodes have been 
chosen as illustrating the responsibility of the group leaders 
throughout, and the fact that instructors and students were 
on exactly the same footing. 

The executive details, in so far as they could not be handled 
in committee, were entrusted to the chairman (the writer) and 
two aids, Miss Helen Diller on the administrative side, and 
Miss Elsa Kisch on the side of production. Their chief func- 
tion was to keep in touch with and coérdinate the work of 
the various group and committee chairmen, and to lend a 
hand in various places so that specific parts of the work should 
be ready when needed. The accompanying chart shows the 
organization of sub-committees and their relation to the central 
committee. 

The following classes or groups in the College directly co- 
éperated in the production or in the Shakespeare Exhibit, 
organized similarly through a faculty committee: English, 
Speech, Physical Education, Music, Clothing, Cookery, Wood- 
working, Fine Arts, Horace Mann School, Horace Mann Boys’ 
School, Graduate men, Graduate women, Bryson Library, 
Secretary’s office, Publication office, Whittier Hall. In addi- 
tion, a number of individuals both in the College and outside 
made definite contributions; among them Barnard College, 
the Columbia University Library, and various public and 
private schools; and on the side of publicity, the New York 
Shakespeare Tercentenary Committee. 


II. STAGING 


PROFESSOR ALLAN ABBOTT 


The fundamental idea of the Festival is shown in the follow- 
ing note from the program: 


The Festival is intended to symbolize the Play Spirit, and its development, 
under the influence of imagination and art, from the informal games of childhood 
and the rougher sports of youth through dance, music, and organized pastimes 
to drama, culminating in Shakespeare. All who attend are urged to consider 
themselves not as spectators, but as participants; to wear Elizabethan costume, 
to mingle freely with the crowd, and to take part in the country-dances. 
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The scene was an open place near Stratford, at the time of 
Shakespeare’s return from London. It was staged in the 
Thompson Gymnasium, although equally well, if not better, 
adapted to out-door production. 

The placing of the audience and the planning of the stage 
positions of actors and groups in the production, were condi- 
tioned by the size and shape of the gymnasium, and the avail- 
able entrances. The floor is approximately seventy-five feet 
square; and the placing of six rows of seats, and the seating 
on the floor of the crowd of villagers, reduced the space avail- 
able for acting to a central area approximately forty feet 
across. Three entrances were used, entrances 1 and 2 being on 
the east side, and entrance 3 on the west. For rehearsal pur- 
poses, to insure proper massing of the episodes, the floor was 
ruled off into nine numbered squares, numbers one to three 
going from south to north along the west side of the room, 
numbers four to six through the middle, and numbers seven to 
nine along the east side. The square numbered five is conse- 
quently a central area; its corners are called in the stage direc- 
tions A (southwest), B (northwest), C (southeast), and D 
(northeast). 

The experience of festivals of the past two years has shown 
the effectiveness of center staging, especially in a gymnasium 
in which the audience, both on the floor and in the gallery, 
surrounds the action. Center staging has the further advan- 
tage of bringing the performers into the midst of the audience, 
and so making possible that interaction between performers 
and audience that is essential in developing the festival spirit. 
In the plan, as eventually worked out, there were various fea- 
tures, such as the country dancing, the entrances of village 
spectators, the distribution of refreshments, the sinking back, 
after each episode, of the performers of that episode into wit- 
nesses of the next, that were definitely intended to weld audi- 
ence and performers together. At the same time, the final 
episode, that of the Twelfth Night scenes, demanded another 
arrangement, with a more formally placed audience. 

To meet these conditions, the following stage plan was 
adopted ; Orchestra, in square 3. In 9, as near the corner as 
possible, booth for distribution of drink. In 7, corresponding 
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booth for cakes, etc. From edge of running track, in the middle 
of the west wall, a curtain, rolled up during the first of the 
evening, to clear the entrance, and let down as a background for 
the Twelfth Night scenes. Before this curtain, two formal trees. 
At A, a group of three rustic benches, placed as if surrounding 
the bole of a tree, about which action centered, and on which 
the gentles sat to watch the episodes centering in 5. Upon 
the entrance of the London actors, these benches were turned 
about and placed at A, B, and center 5, to mark off a stage. 


III. DECORATION 


WILLIAM F. COLLINS 


A wood near Stratford is probably the antithesis of a modern 
gymnasium, with its running-track, its overhead steel girders, 
and its absolutely fire-proof brick walls. The light that is 
given at night is of the cold, calcium type, very foreign to the 
spirit of a festival. There follows briefly what was actually 
done in the Thompson gymnasium, Teachers College, the 
amount of time and money spent, and the problems that arose. 

Guarding the running-track of the gymnasium was a bellig- 
erent looking iron railing. After several days of prodigious 
gluing and painting, there appeared over this iron grill a rough 
frieze done in green and yellow. The green was emerald, of 
that aniline intensity that alone can stand the shrouding effect 
of distances. The yellow used was ochre, greyed slightly with 
ultramarine. This frieze endeavored to carry the idea of tree- 
tops, the sage green effect of woodlands. 

This characteristic railing was further concealed by covering 
the iron grill at the west end with something different. More 
gluing and painting of bogus paper, to produce a rough cross- 
timbered effect. Immediately beneath this there hung a gray 
curtain, which swung to the floor. Two conventional clipped 
yew trees, made of building board, stood here, on the floor, 
flanking the curtain and the floor-area to be used in the final 
episode as a stage, and, when the curtain was rolled up, marking 
an entrance for the dancers. 

There remained an overhead grimness of arc lights, girders, 
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and flying trapezes, that defied the imagination to call it any- 
thing else. Around the bare neck of each arc light was placed 
a collar of emerald green streamers of crepe paper, fire-proofed 
to comply with the very strict regulations of the Fire Com- 
missioner. The lights were brought down until the streamers 
fluttered just above the eye-level of the people sitting around 
the running-track. This device not only greatly subdued the 
vastness of the gymnasium by diffusing the light, but carried a 
little further the suggestion of woods in the painted frieze. 

No decorations from the floor up were allowed, as they would 
obstruct the view of the spectators; otherwise, it would have 
been an excellent plan to have had one end of the gymnasium, 
and possibly parts of two sides, elaborated. Conventional 
trees of the Granville-Barker style could have been grouped in 
corners, and possibly scattered along one end. Streamers, 
loosely thrown from the balcony, and increasing in number as 
the dancing and play progressed, would have intensified the 
impression of festivity and out-of-doors. But there are limits 
to everything, and one of them was the size of the appropria- 
tion for staging, fifteen dollars. 

Much was done, however, to produce the desired result by 
the use of amber, blue, and red-orange spot lights. The dusti- 
ness of dawn, the blueness and shadow of midnight, and the 
mystery of witches all took place elsewhere than in the Thomp- 
son Gymnasium. 


IV. Costumes 


RUTH WILMOT 


The village folk in the days of Queen Elizabeth wore simple 
clothes of much the same cut as the very ornate and sumptuous 
costumes of the lords and ladies of the court. The men’s 
costume was characterized by the doublet, trunks, and long 
hose and the women’s by the full skirt, long tight bodice, and 
large ruff. The women looked strangely vain and artificial in 
their attire, but the men, in spite of the absurdities of their 
clothes, presented a very chic and gallant appearance. 

The men’s doublet was tight-fitting, long waisted, cut to a 
peak in front and sloping up the hips to the back. It was 
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usually set over the breeches or trunks with a short skirt piece 
or base which was often slashed or decorated in many different 
ways. It was finished at the armhole with an epaulette over- 
hanging the sleeve and slashed or puffed with some kind of 
decoration. A large ruff or small turn-over collar completed 
the doublet at the neck. The trunks or breeches were usually 
short, sometimes very full and slashed or striped, and often 
stuffed to make them very large. The lower hose covering the 
legs below the trunks were what under modern denomination 
would be called !ong stockings. The shoes were of leather, 
shaped to the foot and sometimes decorated with a rosette or 
ribbon. Shoes with high cork soles were also in vogue at this 
time. The hats, some high with narrow brim and steeple 
crown, others flat with broad brim and flat crown, are described 
in detail in the next article. 

The women wore huge rufis, long tight bodices, full skirts 
without a train and often a false outer sleeve hanging loose 
over the sleeve proper. Many wore the huge goffered farthin- 
gale, a species of hoop which gives great width to the skirt at 
the hips. Both men and women wore short cloaks or capes 
with standing collar, or short jackets called jerkins. 

The general color scheme of the village costumes worn in 
the college festival was of large masses of rather dull color 
set off by smaller spots of brilliant color used with black and 
white to give contrast. This scheme, with a few costumes 
such as the fiddlers’ and sword dancers’ entirely in bright color, 
gave a gay and spirited effect and at the same time kept the 
rather rustic idea of a village festival. The chief colors used 
were grey, brown, dull purple, tan, green, and black-and-white, 
with red, yellow and orange for the spots of bright color. 

In the costume plate (frontispiece), the colors have been 
somewhat neutralized, to make them harmonize on the small 
page; this effect corresponds in a measure to the dimming 
effect of distance and of the artificial light on the more intense 
color of the actual costumes. 

The choice of a color for each group or performer was deter- 
mined by the dramatic situation. While the whole village was 
kept in one color chord, whenever a group detached themselves 
for a particular episode they were seen to be distinctive in cos- 
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tume: the pie-pedlars in gray, black, and red, the singing girls 
in gray and yellow, the sword dancers in red and white, the 
dignitaries in richer tones and fabrics. The bailiff was made 
strikingly conspicuous by a robe of intense purple. 

The cost of costumes, with the exception of four of the more 
important ones, did not exceed one dollar each, and many of 
them were only seventy-five cents. With this limitation in cost 
the materials were necessarily of the most inexpensive quality. 
Cambric at six and one-half and seven cents a yard was used 
for most of the costumes. Canton flannel at twenty cents was 
used for many of the men’s doublets, mercerized percalines at 
twelve and one-half cents and sateen at twenty cents for the 
costumes of the gentlefolk and Shakespeare players. Crinoline 
at six cents a yard served for the ruffs, and cheesecloth at 
eight cents made aprons. Unbleached muslin at seven cents 
was used for the sword dancers’ trunks and for many collars 
and cuffs. 

In the actual making of the costumes the following patterns 
were used: A shirtwaist pattern was darted in front and back 
to form a tight bodice pattern, a shirtwaist and tight fitted 
sleeve pattern was used as required for the different types of 
sleeves. The skirts were all made of straight widths of material 
sewed together. Some were gathered with a double frill around 
the waist and some were puffed up and attached to a petticoat 
to give the effect of the farthingale. 

The pattern for the men’s doublet was taken from a man’s 
vest pattern cut to extend to the neck and armhole. A good 
bloomers pattern served as the basis for the trunks and a good 
cape pattern was adapted to different sizes, lengths and shapes 
for the capes or cloaks. 

The following books were found useful: 


Cattnrop, Dion Crayton English Costume Painted and Described. 


Farrnott, F. W. Costume in England. 

Hirt, GEORGIANA History of English Dress from the Saxon Period to 
the Present Day. 

Ho.Lienrora, FR. Le Costume chez les Peuples Anciens et Moderns. 

Hucues, TALBOT Dress Design. 

Prancué, J. R. Cyclopedia of Costume. 

Strutt, Josera Complete View of the Dress and Habits of the 


People of England from the Establishment of 
the Saxons to the Present Time. 
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V. Festrvat Hats 


EVELYN S. TOBEY 


The hat making for the Festival was carried out in the milli- 
nery courses of the College. The problem involved improvis- 
ing, within a very brief time, several hundred hats that should 
be in the historical period, and should not merely conform to 
the design of the costumes but should heighten their gayety 
and be so diversified as to characterize the different groups. 

Hats for the village men of Stratford were made after the 
pattern of the Puritan hat. The brims were flat, oval sailors, 
one and one-half inches wide. The crowns were stove-pipe 
forms eight inches high, twenty-four inches around the headsize, 
and seventeen inches around the top. These frames were made 
of buckram and were wired. They were covered smoothly with 
brown or gray Canton flannel and trimmed with bright bands 
about one and one-half-inches wide. 

The tapsters wore skull caps made of brown cambric. These 
were cut in four equilateral triangular sections which were 
seamed to fit the head tight. The pattern for these sections 
measured seven and one-half inches on the altitude, six inches 
across the base, and eight and one-half inches on the sides. 
The sides were cut to curve outward. These measurements do 
not allow for seams. Each cap was finished with a hem at 
the headsize and a pompon at the top. The pompon was 
made of a strip of the cambric one and one-half inches wide 
and twenty-four inches long. One edge of this strip was gath- 
ered tight to make a rosette form; then the strip was slashed 
to make it look like a fringe. 

Caps for the school boys were made exactly like the tapsters’ 
skull caps but around the headsize of each was stitched a band 
of the cambric one inch wide. A tassel was swung on a six- 
inch cord from the middle of the top of each. The tassel was 
made like the pompon just described. Black cambric was 
used for the caps and red cambric for the tassels. 

The hats for the pedlars had crowns made after the pat- 
tern of the tapsters’ caps in four sections, but they also had 
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brims two inches wide, twenty-four inches at the headsize, and 
twenty-eight inches around the outside edge. These brims 
were made of two pieces of Canton flannel seamed together on 
the twenty-eight-inch edge. They had no frame or interlining, 
so they could be worn carelessly turned up here and there 
against the crown. 

The hats for the fiddlers had brims just like those of the 
pedlars’ hats, but the crowns were made of two high triangular 
sections and looked like a bishop’s mitre. The pattern for these 
sections was ten inches on the altitude, twelve inches across the 
base, and the sides curved outward. These crowns were lined 
with crinoline and stood straight and high. Black cambric was 
used for the foundation, with bright bands for trimming. The 
soft brims were caught to the crowns on both sides and front 
and back pointed downward. 

Ushers wore tam-o-shanters, the fullness swung over the 
right ear. Crowns for these were made of eighteen-inch circles 
gathered close to the edge. These crowns were finished at the 
headsize with stiff bands, one and one-half inches wide, that 
were made to fit the headsize. 

The cap for the singing page was a tam-o-shanter made like 
those just described but trimmed with a band of one-inch 
ribbon and two streamers about thirty-six inches long. 

The village women wore interesting caps made of white 
crinoline (“ Vigilant” 75) trimmed with bright bands made of 
yellow, red, and black cambric. The pattern was a rectangular 
form twenty-seven inches long and thirteen inches wide. This 
strip of crinoline was folded once across to make a form thir- 
teen inches wide and thirteen and one-half inches high. The 
thirteen and one-half-inch double edges were seamed, then 
two inches around the headsize was turned back against the 
outside of the cap and the bright band was sewed on this two- 
inch collar. The cap was worn with a seam on each side. 

Caps for the barmaids were made of the same crinoline. 
They were cut of pieces thirteen inches wide and eighteen 
inches long. These were folded in two across the middle to 
make a form thirteen inches wide and nine inches long. One 
nine-inch double edge was seamed and the opposite edge was 
the front of the cap. This front edge was turned back two 
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inches to make a collar and this two-inch collar was trimmed 
with black, yellow and red crescents, diamonds, circles arranged 
in fantastic design. 

The hats for the principal characters were very much like 
those already described. Sir Toby’s hat was like those worn 
by the village men but was trimmed with a six-inch drape of 
green. The bailiff’s hat was a two-inch oval flat sailor with 
a Tam crown. The crown was made of a fourteen-inch circle. 
This hat was made of bright red cambric. The schoolmaster’s 
hat had a soft crown made of a fourteen-inch circle cut from 
black cambric. Around this crown were three semi-circular 
pieces standing upright. These measured eight inches across 
the base at the headsize, were six inches high and the edge of 
each was shaped like an arch. It looked very much like an 
old ecclesiastical hat. It was hard and sombre. Hats for the 
gentlemen were made like those for the village men except the 
bands were more elegant. 

The captain of the sword dancers wore a hat made of three 
red and four white sections. These sections were triangular in 
shape, long (about twelve inches) and narrow (about four inches) 
at the base. The sections were seamed together to alternate 
the colors. Around the headsize was a two-inch band of the 
red and from the top point of the crown hung a red tassel. 
The long pointed crown fell over the head on one side like 
the long knitted toboggan toque. 

Shakespeare carried a black velvet hat. It had a two-inch 
sailor brim turned up on the left side and the crown was a 
soft Tam fourteen inches in diameter. It was trimmed with 
a white ostrich plume. 

In relation to the general scheme of costuming, the head 
coverings were planned to be jaunty in shape and bright in 
color, carrying out the plan of having the dull grays and browns 
of the village costumes relieved near the faces by gay colors of 
cape or head gear. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE EXHIBIT 


I. RECITALS AND OPEN CLASSES 


The contribution made by the department of Music and 
Speech to the Shakespeare celebration at Teachers College was 
in part preparatory to our festival week and was intended also 
to serve the general preparation in the city for the great cele- 
bration in May. 

Two series of public recitals were given: one, our usual weekly 
recital, given over for this half-year entirely to early English 
and Shakespearian themes; the other, a series of three extra 
recitals during the festival week. Besides the public recitals, 
class exercises of a more informal nature were open to visitors. 
These were, in one class, original versions of tales from Shakes- 
peare; and in another readings and stories concerning Shakes- 
peare or some related subject. The source for the original 
stories was first the plays for plot, and second old English 
folk tales for style. The students had received instruction in 
story-telling and had told at least two memorized tales before 
attempting the original versions of the Shakespeare stories. 
It was found that the practice in telling the old folk tales gave 
vigor and vividness to the original versions. The motive of 
making the Shakespeare stories interesting to children led to 
simplicity and clearness in form. Some of the students used 
many quotations from the text, others introduced only an 
occasional well-known phrase. A more extended account of 
this work will appear in a later number of the REcorp. 

In addition to these meetings of the speech classes, there was 
also an open meeting of a course in literature for the primary 
grades, in which students reported on Puck and the fairies in 
Shakespeare, and their relation to the folk lore of the Middle 
Ages. This study opened out into very interesting branches 
of European folk lore. 
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The weekly recitals through the fall months were: 


Oct. 18 Lecture Recital—The Revival of Ancient Music 
Demonstration of the Spinet and the Harpsichord 

CARROLL BRENT CHILTON 

Oct. 25 Lecture Recital—A Program of Elizabethan Music 
J. KATHERINE MACDONALD, Pianiste and Lecturer 
HELEN Latuay, Contralto 

Nov. 1 Lecture Recital—The Trial Scene from “A Winter’s Tale’”’ 
ALFRED YOUNG 

Nov. 8 Song Recital—Old English Songs 
R. NorMAN JoLuirre, Baritone 

Nov. 15 Readings from Shakespeare 
Professor ALGERNON DE V. TASSIN 

Nov. 22 Song Recital—Old English Songs 
M. Grace Dascusacu, Soprano 

Nov. 29 Lecture—Producing Shakespeare’s Plays Out of Doors 
Cares D. Cosurn of the Coburn Players 

Dec. 13 Organ Recital—Old English Church Music 
WituraM J. Krartr 


The programs of the special recitals during Shakespeare 
week were: 


Feb. 15 SHAKESPEARE LYRICS AND EARLY ENGLISH SONGS. M. 
Grace Soprano; HELEN LATHAM, Contralto; Lyman 
WELLs Crary, Accompanist. 


She Never Told Her Love (Twelfth Night) Haydn 

Who is Sylvia (Two Gentlemen of Verona) Schubert 

It Was a Lover and His Lass (As You Like It) Thomas Morley 
Miss DASCHBACH 

Now, O Now I Needs Must Part John Dowland 

“Robin Hood, Robin Hood,” said Little John 16th Century Air 

The Hawthorn Tree From the Dancing Master (1650-1651) 

Miss LATHAM 

The Lass with the Delicate Air Dr. Arne (1710-1778) 

Have You Seen But a Whyte Lillie Grow Anonymous (1614) 

Love Has Eyes Sir H. R. Bishop 
Miss DASCHBACH 

Weep You No More, Sad Fountains John Dowland 

I’ve Been Roaming Charles Edward Horn (1786-1849) 

It Was the Frog in the Well Traditional 


Miss LATHAM 
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Feb. 16 ELIZABETHAN MUSIC, illustrated by the playing of contemporary 
music on the spinet. May JosEPHINE WIETHAN 


1. a. Courante Tallis (1540-1585) 
b. Pavana Byrde (1538-1623) 
c. Galiardo Byrde 
2. a. Sarabande Morley (1548-1604) 
b. Minuet Mori 
c. Jig Wilbye (1591-1640 
3. a. Court Dance of the 16th Century 
b. “O Tender and Blue-eyed Nanette” Dowland (1562-1622 
c. Gavotte Gibbons (1583-1625 
4. a. Pastorale Weelkes (1590-1656) 
b. Tambourin Bull (1563-1628) 
Feb. 17 RECITAL. R. Norman Jouuirre, Baritone; MARGARETZERBE Cowl, 
at the Piano. 
PART I. MODERN SETTINGS OF SHAKESPEARE’S LYRICS AND SONNETS 
She ean Her Love Haydn 
Who is Sylvia 
Hark, Hark the Lark! Schubert 
Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind! Sarjeant 


Two Songs from “A Shakespeare Sonnet Cycle” 
Music by MARGARET ZERBE COWL 


How Heavy Do I Journey On the Way 
From You Have I Been Absent In the Spring 


It Was a Lover and His Lass Walthew 
PART II. OLD ENGLISH SONGS 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes Traditional 
The Pretty Creature arr. by Lane Wilson 
Meet Me By Moonlight Alone Wade 
Down Among the Dead Men Traditional 
Long, Long Ago Bayly 
O No, John! Traditional arr. by Cecil Sharp 


II. Lectures 


The first lecture of the week, on Monday, February 14, was 
given by Mr. A. G. Arvold, of Fargo, North Dakota, the founder 
of the Little Country Theatre, under the auspices of the Dra- 
matic Arts Association. He spoke of the social conditions in 
different parts of North Dakota, the geographic distribution 
of various national types, and the great need for enterta‘nment 
and for guidance in securing the right kind of entertainment, 
to offset the lure of the city. The response of the Little 
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Country Theatre, at the Fargo Agriculturai College, to this 
need was graphically presented, and suggests that the present 
revival of dramatic interests in Teachers College should not 
terminate merely in itself, but that the Association may well 
look forward to making its contribution to this problem of rural 
sociology. Shakespeare himself, let it be remembered, took 
quite as much interest in Warwickshire as he did in London 
and the theatres. 

On Thursday, February 17, Dr. George A. Plimpton lectured 
on the Schoolbooks of Shakespeare’s Day, illustrating his talk 
by showing characteristic examples from his collection of early 
text-books. Dr. Plimpton’s library, and his generosity in shar- 
ing its rarities with the college students, are well known to stu- 
dents of mathematics and of the history of education here, but 
perhaps not so familiar to the general college public and their 
friends, who found the lecture singularly appropriate to a 
Shakespeare celebration in a college for the training of teachers. 


Ill. ELizABETHAN FURNITURE AND TEXTILE DESIGNS 


PROFESSOR LA MONT A. WARNER 


“Then aboute IX of the clocke, the Kinge and Quene, with 
her ladies and gentlewomen, brought the sayde Lorde Graute- 
huse to three Chambres of Pleasance, all hanged with whyte 
sylke and lynnen clothe, and all the floures couered with car- 
pettes. There was ordeined a Bedde for hym selue, of as good 
doune as coulde be gotten, the Shetes of Raynys, also fyne 
fustyans, the Counterpoynte clothe of golde, furred with armyn, 
the tester and the celer also shyninge clothe of golde, the Cur- 
teyns of whyte sarsenette, as for his headde sute and pillowes, 
they were of the Quenes owen ordonnance, Item in the third 
chambre a other of astate, the whiche was alle whyte. And 
in the same chambre was made a couche with fether beddes, 
hanged with a tente, knytt lyke a nette, and there was a cupp- 
borde. Item in the third chambre was ordeined a Bayne or 
two which were couered with tentes of whyte clothe. And when 
the Kinge and the Quene, with all her ladyes and gentlewomen, 
had shewed hym these chambres, they turned againe to their 
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owen chambres, and left the sayde Lorde Grautehuse there 
accompanied with my Lorde Chamberlein whiche dispoyled 
hym, and wente bothe together to the Bayne. . . . and when 
they had ben in theire Baynes as longe as was there pleasour, 
they had grene gynger, divers cyryppes, comfyttes and ipocras 
and then they wente to bedde.” 

It is from such material as this, from a contemporary manu- 
script of a banquet given by Elizabeth Woodville, wife of Edward 
IV, in 1472, at Windsor to the Lord of Guthrie, a Burgundian 
ambassador, that the students of Teachers College have been 
able to reconstruct in their own minds and reproduce in actual 
fact the “spirit” of Shakespeare’s time. The people of any age 
surround themselves with things that express their general 
character and life; so the design and decoration of the sixteenth 
century expresses in its very line, dark-and-light, and color a 
vigorous and straightforward quality that is very like the 
rough and vigorous people which we know them to have been. 

The Renaissance in England took as its inspiration the art 
of Greece and Rome. The circular arch, the pilaster, crude 
human figures, fruit, flowers, and grotesque animals were the 
chief motifs of both structure and decoration, and in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare were often termed “ Ro- 
mayne work.” Furniture was made of oak, solid and massive 
in build. Carved panels with pilaster forms on either side, 
supporting a semi-circular arch, were generally used. The 
carving of the panel figured a five- or six-petaled rose or tulip 
with a straight stem and symmetrically placed leaves. The 
legs of tables and some supporting members of cabinets and 
chairs were commonly decorated with large, bulging turnings 
carved with a line just above the centre of the greatest dimen- 
sion of the bulge, so that the name “cup-and-cover” turnings 
has been aptly applied to them. Tables and chairs were always 
furnished with foot rails, as the floors were often of pounded 
earth, or at best of stone, which was cold and damp, strewn 
with rushes; so that the feet were far more comfortable when 
resting on the footrails. 

Textiles, for the greater part, were of linen or wool, with 
design done in needle-work. Great bedcovers with ample 
hangings were covered with elaborate imaginative flowers in 
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which stems form a very minor part of the line movement. 
The whole age seems to have been given over to brilliancy of 
hue, with strong contrast of dark-and-light, which produced 
“‘spotty”’ effects. 

With such general information, and much reference material, 
the students in the various classes in house decoration began 
in the early fall to do various problems which would lead to 
interest in the Shakespeare Festival. The elementary class in 
design studied the character of line formation alone, and pro- 
duced simple designs for surface patterns. These were followed 
by spot patterns with a black background. Another class, 
interested in color theory, did similar designs in full color. 
An advanced class in design did practical patterns for printed 
and woven textiles. A three-hour test problem, done without 
criticism, consisted of a fan design in which the motif was 
the morning glory flower and vine, to be used in the spirit of 
Elizabethan work. The senior class became interested in work- 
ing out elevations for a room with a fireplace and wall paneling. 

One of the most interested classes was the furniture-design 
group, where the student made practical working plans for 
furniture. Here the construction of Elizabethan chairs was 
particularly studied, together with the carved decorations, 
Original designs were evolved, and the greater number of a 
class of thirty-five produced creditable designs strongly in the 
spirit of the age. The class in metal design also did research 
work for the details of sixteenth century wrought iron, and pro- 
duced a series of most attractive designs for over-door grilles, 
some to be painted in color, black and gold, which was in 
vogue at that time. 

As a decorative period, the Elizabethan work as it exists in 
its original form is full of ugliness; and the academic method 
of procedure, of making copies of these, would be fatal as an 
aesthetic exercise. But, applying the more modern methods 
of producing synthetic expression in design, the classes derived 
a great amount of benefit and not a little real pleasure in pro- 
ducing excellent design from a period in which great things 
were seldom achieved. 
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IV. Cotror PRINTING FOR THE FESTIVAL 


VOJTECH PREISSIG 


Several posters and a series of post-cards that originated in 
the color-printing class were executed in linoleum printing, a 
method introduced into the country by the instructor of the 
class. The posters were printed singly from the blocks, the 
six post-cards in one group. As material for the blocks, plain 
brown linoleum was used. 

The surface of the linoleum was first whitened with water- 
color. The outlines of the subject, traced on transparent 
paper with a transfer ink, were offset on the three color blocks 
required (green, red, and black), the pressure needed for the 
purpose being increased for each new block, and the corner of 
the block being used as a registering guide. Then the separa- 
tion of color for each block was defined and marked, and the 
block cut with a knife and wood-carver’s tools. Regular prin- 
ter’s ink and hand rollers were used for inking the blocks. In 
proving the blocks, the one used was one found best adapted 
to class work, where printing by stages,—which consists in 
leaving one color to dry before surprinting the following one, 
and requires quite a different procedure,—can not well be 
practiced. A simple arrangement in the Washington press, or 
eventually in a press improvised from a clothes wringer for 
more elementary work, provided for accuracy of register in 
the final proof. The paper (for obvious reasons of a rather 
porous and absorbent kind) is held fast at one end with paper 
clips, or otherwise, throughout the course of “pulling” the 
color print, and lifted by the other end only so far as to permit 
the exchange, the placing into a fixed registering corner, of 
the inked blocks, which in their proper order are thus printed 
off in immediate succession. 

Our posters were printed in a very limited number of proofs 
on the hand press. The printing of the edition of post-cards 
was done in the professional way on a power job press. The 
fact that more than a thousand copies of the series were so 
struck off without the blocks showing the slightest trace of 
wear testifies to the excellent printing qualities of linoleum. 
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And because linoleum presents distinct advantages over wood- 
cutting with regard to methods of procedure and practical 
applications in school work, it seemed to us worth while to 
draw to it the attention of industrial and fine arts teachers. 

The illustration below shows in reduced size the design of 
the plates from which four of the post-cards were printed, 
though not in the three colors. A few sets of the cards still 
remaining may be had for twenty-five cents the set, and some 
sets of the process-sheets, showing the several stages of the 
printing, for fifty cents, by addressing Miss Grace Bliss, office 
of the fine arts department. 


V. Scnoor PropuctTIOn oF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


Some seventy-five schools were invited to lend for the period 
of the exhibit photographs, costume sketches, prompt books or 
other material illustrating their methods of producing Shakes- 
pearian plays. From the material so contributed, the follow- 
ing examples are selected as typical. 

The Ethical Culture School sent programs and color schemes 
for costuming of Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merchant of Venice, 
Julius Caesar, A Winter’s Tale and King Lear, and programs 
of several festivals of an Elizabethan character. Several photo- 
graphs showed the adaptation of a roof to purposes of staging, 
with wings of scenery painted by the school. 
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The Forest Park School, a public grammar school of Spring- 
field, Mass., sent the book, costume plates and photographs of 
a ‘Pageant of Queen Elizabeth,” written and produced under 
the direction of a group of teachers of the school. 

The Brooklyn Heights Seminary sent posters, program with 
original cover design, some original music and group photo- 
graphs for As You Like It and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
as produced in Masonic Temple, Brooklyn. The photographs 
indicate effective costumes made in the school and setting im- 
provised from curtain hangings, with ferns, palms and rubber 
plants to represent the forest. Such setting is much to be 
preferred to regular scenery. 

The Hartridge School, Plainfield, N. J., sent a number of 
photographs of out-door productions of Twelfth Night, As You 
Like It and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, with some charming 
pencil and water-color costume sketches, particularly of moth- 
like fairies. In the photographs, a noteworthy feature is the 
absence of platform stage or set scenery or even formal group- 
ing of trees. The players enter from a distance across the 
lawn and mingle with the audience, greatly to the advantage 
of the festival spirit that should characterize school productions. 

The Barringer High School, Newark, sent a number of anno- 
tated prompt books of Shakespearian plays, among them Prince 
Hal and King Henry,—an arrangement of ten scenes from 
Henry IV, parts 1 and 2, and Henry V,—and a photograph of 
the cast of this play, considered by the school its most suc- 
cessful production. 

Prompt books of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and As You 
Like It, from the Martinsburg, W. Va., High School included a 
number of ‘IJustrations clipped from newspapers and periodicals 
showing how a school away from large libraries can get cos- 
tume suggestions from current publications. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Sachs, the College had 
on exhibition a very fine series of photographs of the Smith 
College production of Macbeth; the pictures indicated not only 
very effective costuming but marked tragic power in the char- 
acterization. 

Supplementing these school and college exhibits were some 
practical projects by students in a drama course in Teachers 
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College, including a model of a typical Elizabethan stage (fol- 
lowing the reconstruction of Dr. V. E. Albright); costume 
designs for The Tempest; costume plates for The Merchant of 
Venice, based on actual sixteenth century Venetian costumes 
and worked out for school reproductions in inexpensive materi- 
als; and sketches for staging and costuming in the “‘new art” 
manner for an original dramatization of a fairy tale. 

Some of the material exhibited will be added, with the con- 
sent of the contributors, to the lending library of annotated 
prompt-books of school and college plays, now being formed 
through the Dramatic Arts Association. This association has 
begun a series of studies and experiments in adapting the new 
art of the theatre to conditions of school production, whether 
outdoors, on the auditorium platform, or on the gymnasium 
floor, and will aim to make available results, through this col- 
lection, both to the members and to the schools interested. 

It is planned to have such a prompt-book made for every 
play given at the College hereafter, that could be of interest or 
use to other institutions, with full directions for all aspects of 
the production. 

Schools willing to contribute to this collection of prompt- 
books, with costume-sketches, stage-plots, pictures, expense 
accounts, and other information helpful to others, are invited 
to communicate with the executive committee of the Dramatic 
Arts Association. 
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ELIZABETHAN HOSPITALITY 


By MAY B. VAN ARSDALE } 
Assistant Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College 


The contribution of the department of 
foods and cookery to the Shakespeare Cele- 
bration was the dispensing of Elizabethan 
hospitality, and the display, both in exhibi- | 
tion cases and in actual use, of many features 
of the housekeeping of the period. As this 
involved not only the consistent effort of the 
whole department, but codperation with other 
departments, as fine arts, and textiles and 
clothing, an account of the various steps 
taken may be of interest. 

We began last November to consider the 
possibility of coéperation with the Shake- 
speare Celebration Committee in the following 


lines: 
1. Photographs of old kitchens, to be hung in the second 
floor hall. 
2. Old cook books open, to show pictures of banquet 
tables, etc. 


3. Dining room set as a banquet hall. 

4. Open house, on two days of the celebration, when honey ) 
cakes and some kind of “bowl” might be served. 

5. An exhibit of the evolution of kitchen utensils. . 

6. Post-cards showing pictures of kitchens, banquet tables, 
food, etc., in Shakespeare’s time. ) 

7. Codperation with the department of textiles and cloth- 
ing for costumes for ‘‘open house.” 

8. Coéperation with the Festival Committee for a feature 
in the Festival, such as a duplication of the banquet- 
ing hall. 177 
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Various committees were formed within the department: a 
committee to solicit photographs and utensils, a committee to 
serve in costume, a committee to study characteristic foods 
(through the class in the history of cookery). Delegates from 
these committees kept in touch with the general plans for the 
Festival. Instructors notified their several classes of the pro- 
gress of plans, so that they would be ready and interested to 
do their part in the last days of preparation. Students wrote 
to friends at a distance, especially English friends, and re- 
ceived many interesting suggestions, which were followed up 
as far as practicable. The advice of the fine arts department 
was sought regarding the remodeling and decoration of the 
Old English dining room, as a Tudor banquet hall. 

After some weeks of study, the various committees on food 
reported that the following possibilities for class work would 
be in keeping with the spirit of Elizabethan cookery: 


bowl”’ substitute 

Sugar plums 

Ginger bread 

Honey cakes 

Short breads 

Plum pudding 

Plum cake 

Banbury tarts 
Marchpane 


Each instructor selected the food material most suitable for 
her own class work, and four days preceding the Festival were 
set aside for the cooking. The old-fashioned recipes were in 
every case studied, but the recipes used were adaptations more 
suited to the modern palate. Students in each class were made 
responsible for the packing away of the output until it should 
be needed for the Festival. 

The following are some of the old recipes studied: 


GINGERBREAD 


A pound and a half of flower takes up one pound of treacle, almost as much 
sugar, an ounce of beat ginger, two ounces carraway, four ounces citron and 
candyd lemon peel, the yelks of four eggs: cut your sweet meats, mix all and 
bake in large plates. (1724) 
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SHORTBREADS 


The shortbreads are flour and butter and sugar kneaded together, and cov- 
ered with carraway-comfits and so baked in a moderate oven. 


A PLUMB-CAKE 
Take six pounds of currants, five pounds of flour, an ounce of cloves and mace, 
a little cinnamon, half an ounce of nutmegs, half a pound of pounded and blanched 
almonds, half a pound of sugar, three quarters of a pound of sliced citron, lemon, 
and orange peel, half a pint of sack: a little honey water, a quart of ale-yeast, 
a quart of cream, a pound and half of butter melted and poured into the middle 
thereof; then strew a little flour thereon, and let it lie to rise; then work it well 
together, and lay it before the fire to rise; work it up till it is very smooth; put 
it in a hoop, with a paper floured at the bottom. 


The actual recipes used in class were the following: 


HOT SPICED CIDER 


To one gallon of sweet cider add one and one-half pounds brown sugar, six 
two-inch pieces stick cinnamon, one tablespoon whole cloves, one tablespoon 
whole allspice, two large pieces whole mace, one-half teaspoon salt, few grains 
cayenne. Bring all to the boiling point; boil fifteen to twenty minutes. Serve, 
with baked apples as a garnish, hot, in heated mugs. 


MARCHPANE CAKE 
ro ounces almond paste 


5 ounces confectioners’ sugar 
white of one egg 


Work together almond paste and sugar on a slab or board. Add white of 
egg, unbeaten, and work until mixture is perfectly smooth. Roll out to one- 
fourth inch in thickness. Cut and bake twenty minutes in a slow oven. 

The mixture, unbaked, may be shaped into vegetables and fruits and colored. 


SHORTBREAD 
4 pound (2 cups) flour 


# pound (3? cup) butter 
4 pound (4 cup) brown sugar 


Wash butter and knead with flour and sugar until mixture is smooth and holds 
together. Roll to one-third inch in thickness, cut, sprinkle with carraway com- 
fits, and bake in a slow oven, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


NUT HONEY CAKE 


2 cups brown sugar } teaspoon ground nutmeg 

2 cups honey 4 teaspoon allspice 

6 egg yolks I cup raisins cut fine 

3 cups flour 4 ounce citron cut in small pieces 

1} teaspoons soda 4 candied orange peel‘cut in small pieces 


3 teaspoons ground cinnamon 4 pound blanched almonds coarsely chopped 
$ teaspoon ground cloves whites of two eggs 
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Mix honey, sugar and egg yolks, and beat. Sift together the dry ingredients, 
Combine all ingredients but the whites of the eggs; add them last, beaten stiff, 
Spread one-fourth inch thick in a shallow pan. Bake three-fourths to one hour 
in a moderate oven. Remove at once from the tin. Cut immediately into dia. 
monds, using a sharp knife; or, using a round cutter, mark the cake into pieces 
and then cut into shape with a small knife. 

For class work, divide the recipe in half. The recipe will make four (six by 
six inches) pans of cake, which should be cut into smaller fancy shapes (oblongs, 
diamonds, rounds, etc.) and may be frosted with melted fondant. 


PLUM PUDDING 


1 pound raisins 4 pound flour 

I pound currants 4 pound brown sugar 

+ pound candied orange peel I nutmeg, grated 

} pound citron 1 tablespoon cinnamon 

4 pound chopped suet 4 tablespoon allspice 

4 pound stale breadcrumbs 4 pint liquid; we use water or fruit juice 


8 eggs instead of brandy 

Wash and dry currants. Cut citron and orange peel very fine. Stone raisins. 
Mix all dry ingredients together. Beat eggs. Pour them over the dry ingre- 
dients, add the liquid, and mix thoroughly. Pack into greased moulds, and boil 
six hours at time of making, and three hours when wanted for use. Serve with 
hard sauce. 

This recipe makes twenty-four individual puddings. 


FRUIT CAKE 
1 pound butter 2 tablespoons milk 
1 pound light brown sugar 3 pounds currants 
9 eggs 2 pounds raisins, seeded and finely chopped 
1 pound flour 4 pound almonds, blanched and shredded 
I teaspoon mace 1 pound citron, thinly shredded and cut in 
2 teaspoons cinnamon strips 


1 teaspoon soda 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, and beat thoroughly. Separate yolks 
from whites of eggs; beat yolks until thick and lemon colored, whites until stiff 
and dry, and add to first mixture. Then add milk, fruit, nuts and flour mixed 
and sifted with mace, cinnamon and soda. Put in buttered, deep pans, covered 
with buttered paper, steam three or bake four hours in a very slow oven. Rich 
fruit cake is always more satisfactory when done if the cooking is accomplished 
by steaming. 

This will make ten pounds of cake at a cost of twenty cents per pound. We 
used four large sized bread pans. 
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STEAMED FRUIT PUDDING 


1 quart molasses 2 tablespoons mace 
12 ounces ground beef suet 2 tablespoons cloves 
1 quart milk 3 pounds raisins 
1 pound light brown sugar 3 pounds currants 
4 quarts bread flour 4 pound citron 
2 tablespoons soda 4 pound orange peel 
3 tablespoons salt } pound lemon peel 
6 tablespoons cinnamon ground 4 pound dried apricots 


1 tablespoon allspice 
Steam five hours. When made in half pound cocoa cans, this yields twenty- 
four puddings. (Sold at ten cents, at the Festival.) 


BANBURY TART FILLING 


1 cup seeded raisins t lemon 
I cup sugar I egg 
1 Boston cracker 
Makes one and one-half cups filling. 
TART CRUST 
2 cups pastry flour 4 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons lard ice water 
4 tablespoons butter 


Makes fifteen tarts four inches square; then folded into triangles. (Sold for 
five cents each at the Festival.) 


SUGAR PLUMS 


Take shelled, unblanched almonds and wrap them in flavored fondant (white 
and colored) and then roll them in granulated sugar. Place on oiled paper to 
dry. (Sold for one cent each at the Festival.) 


GINGERBREAD 
Made directly from the old recipe printed above, on page 178, without change. 


The costumes worn by students who served in the dining 
room were made in accordance with the following directions, 
furnished by department of textiles and clothing: 


Skirt. Four straight lengths of gray material with the selvedge edges sewed 
together, turned up at the bottom to be eight inches from floor. A straight 
band of red sewed to any petticoat seven inches from floor in length is used under 
this to make a line of red around the bottom and to catch the sides of the gray skirt. 

Bodice. Patterns furnished in stock room according to bust size. Pattern has 
two darts in front and one on each side of back. See model for finish of bodice. 

Sleeves. Two-piece sleeve,—patterns furnished. 

Cape. Red cape; pattern furnished, black band applied. 

Apron. White cheesecloth with red and black band. 

Cap. Designs and patterns to be made after registration. 
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The dining room of the department is 
Tudor in style, with tiled floor, and walls 
panelled in oak; so that the problem here 
reduced itself to concealing such modern fea- 
tures as radiators and electric lights, and 
adding such decoration, furniture, and acces- 
sories as would accent the original character 
of the room. In this, advice and assistance 
were sought from the department of fine 4 
arts. The resulting effect, to produce which 4) 
a number of the fine arts instructors and 
students contributed, is suggested in the 
plate facing page 171, from a drawing by a 
student in the house design and decoration 
courses. 

The long radiators under the windows were 
screened by a window seat, painted brown to match the panel- 
ing. Over each pair of electric lights, which are spaced at equal 
intervals along the walls, was built a wall bracket. From the 
edges of this bracket hung a strip of burlap, stenciled with 
some heraldic device, to conceal the lights. On the bracket, 
which had the effect of a corbel, burned a pair of tall wax 
tapers. Above, at the cornice level, from rods projecting at 
either side, hung large banners of various, colors, with armorial 
designs in appliqué. 

In place of the usual furniture of the room were a long side- 
board, quickly constructed of cheap wood, but painted to sug- 
gest sixteenth century carved oak, and a medieval table, shown 
in the picture. The sideboard was formally set with candles, 
pewter, and a great dish of many colored confections of march- 
pane, shaped like fruits and vegetables known at that time. 
The table, with the fine old pewter mugs and flagons, lent by 
friends of the College, was the center of interest in the room; 
clusters of tapers illuminated a huge boar’s head, nan in 
clay by the instructor in scuplture. 

The soft lights, the gay banners, the scarlet and gray cos- 
tumes of the girls as they came and went with brown mugs of 
steaming cider, formed against the dark background of oak walls 
and furniture a most harmonious picture of Elizabethan times. 
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The students who dispensed Elizabethan hospitality during 
the day participated in one of the episodes of the Festival, 
and peddled their wares to the onlookers and the Stratford 
villagers. About one hundred and twenty dollars worth of 
food material was sold, the profit, which went to the object 
of the Festival, being one hundred per cent above the cost 
of materials. 

Kitchen utensils, pictures, old books, etc., were lent by stu- 
dents and friends, and were exhibited in a glass case in the cor- 
ridor. An added feature was a bag of flour shipped us directly 
from Stratford-on-Avon, made from wheat grown on the Lucy 
estate. 

The Teachers College Bulletin on “The History of Cookery” 
lists all books which were used in preparing this feature of the 
Shakespeare Celebration. All books on this list referring to 
the Elizabethan period were assigned for study. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SHAKESPEARE AND 
HIS TIME, FOR SCHOOLS 


By HELEN L. MOSS 
Librarian of the Horace Mann School 


and ALLAN ABBOTT 
Assistant Professor of English, Teachers College 


The following bibliography, which incorporates suggestions 
from a number of instructors and students in Teachers College, 
was prepared with the special needs of schools in view. It 
aims to give enough critical material to add to the resources 
of the teacher; to include standard works that are within the 
grasp and the interest of the high school student; to suggest 
a number of illustrated books and juvenilia to attract the 
unbookish; and to be helpful in those aspects of the social life 
of the times that are related to practical arts now studied in 
schools, or to the production of Shakespearian plays and festi- 
vals. The question of editions and school texts is not dealt 
with. Further help may be sought in the more extensive 
bibliographies listed. 

Books marked (A) are convenient and inexpensive manuals, 
which should be the first choice, within their respective sub- 
jects, for schools that can buy but few books. Those marked 
(B) are standard books, in many cases handsomely illustrated, 
that would serve important purposes in a good school library. 


GENERAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


1. BARTLETT, JOHN. New and Complete Concordance. . . 
to the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, with a Sup- 
plementary Concordance to the Poems. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1896. 

References are made to the Globe text. 
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. CuNLIFFE, R. J. New Shakespeare Dictionary. London, 


Blackie, 1910. 


. Meyer, H.H.B. Brief Guide to the Literature of Shakes- 


peare. Chicago, Amer. Library Assoc., 1915. 


Annotated list, including brief lists of fiction, etc., relating to Shakes- 
e, and of books on costume and pageantry. Prepared for the 
ercentennial celebration. (A) 


. HarTMAN, S. Shakespeare in Art. Boston, Page, 1901. 


Includes the portraits, the illustrators, painters of the historical 
dramas, comedies, and tragedies, sculptors, and actors in Shakes- 
pearian parts. 


. HOLINSHED, R. Shakespeare’s Holinshed; the Chronical 


and the Historical Plays Compared, by W. G. BosweEtt- 
STonE. N. Y., Longmans, 1896. 


. MacCatitum, M. W. Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and 


Their Background. London, rgro. 


. W. A. and THorNpIKE, A. H. The Facts About 


Shakespeare. N. Y., Macmillan, 1913. 


A concise handbook of what modern scholarship accepts as authentic 
regarding Shakespeare. Bibliography, pp. 243-263, is carefully 
selected, and adequate to most school purposes. (A) 


. Ontons, C. T. Shakespeare Glossary. Oxford, 1911. 


A convenient and scholarly handbook, based on the New Oxford 
Dictionary. (A) 


. SKEAT, W. W. Shakespeare’s Plutarch, being a Selection 


from the Lives in North’s Plutarch. London, Mac- 
millan, 1892. 

STEPHENSON, H. T. The Study of Shakespeare. N. Y., 
Holt, 1915. 


Plans for the study of eleven plays, with lanatory notes and 
other material; especially adapted to those studying alone. 


Warp, A. W., and WALLER, A. R. Cambridge History of 
English Literature. Vol. V. Cambridge (N. Y., Put- 
nams), IgIo. 


This volume covers the drama to 1642, the closing of the theaters, 
in a series of chapters each written by a specialist in the field. Bib- 
liography, pp. 424-529, is carefully selected. (B) 


Warner, B. C. English History in Shakespeare’s Plays. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1894. 
Discusses the plays from the standpoint of historical accuracy. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


$i. 


22. 


. TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


Baker, G. P. Development of Shakespeare as a Dra- 
matist. N. Y., Macmillan, 1907. 
ie with Shakespeare as an experimenter in dramatic technique. 


BrapitEy, A. C. Shakespearian Tragedy; Lectures on 
Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Macbeth. 2nded. N. Y., 
Macmillan, rg10. 

One of the most valuable contributions of modern criticism. 

BRANDES, GEORGE. William Shakespeare; a Critical 
Study. Tr. by Wm. Arcuer and others. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1898. 2 vols. 

Especially strong on the social background. 

CoLermwceE, S. T. Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare 
and Other English Poets, now first collected by T. 
AsHE. London, Bell, 1902. 

(Also in Everyman’s Library.) 

DowpEN, Epwarp. Shakespeare: a Critical Study of 

His Mind and Art. oth ed. London, 1889. 


An analytical study of the growth of Shakespeare’s power in char- 
acter drawing. 


Hazuitt, Witi1Am. Lectures on the Characters in Shakes- 
peare’s Plays (1817). Reprinted in Everyman’s Library. 
Brilliant impressionistic notes on the characters. 
Hupson, H. N. Shakespeare; His Life, Art, and Char- 
acters. 4th ed. Boston, Ginn, 1888. 2 vols. 
Mainly personal interpretation of the characters. 
Srr Life of William Shakespeare, with 
Portraits and Fac-similes. New ed., rewritten and 
enlarged. N. Y., Macmillan, 1916. 


The only biography that includes the results of recent scholarly 
investigations. (A) 


LounssBury, T. R. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 
with an Account of his Reputation at Various Periods. 
N. Y., Scribners, rgor. 

Masie, H. W. William Shakespeare; Poet, Dramatist, 
and Man. 3rd ed. N. Y., Macmillan, rgor. 


Popular in style. Well illustrated, with pictures of Shakespeare’s 
country, etc. 
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MATTHEWS, BRANDER. Shakespeare as a Playwright. 
N. Y., Scribners, 1913. 
Study of Shakespeare as a practical playwright, successful in adapt- 
ing himself to the conditions of the Eliza bethan stage. 


RALEIGH, WALTER. Shakespeare. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1907. (English Men of Letters Series.) 


Brief and incisive sketch. 


Wuite, R. G. Studies in Shakespeare. goth ed. Boston, 
18096. 


Essays on the reading of Shakespeare, the Bacon controversy, the 
acting of Iago and Rosalind, and several plays. 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


Boas, F. S. Shakespeare and his Predecessors. N. Y., 
Scribners, 1900. 

Brooke, C. F. The Tudor Drama; a History of the 
English National Drama to the Retirement of Shakes- 
peare. Boston, 1grt. 


Traces the genesis and development of various t of drama, from 
their first appearance in English to the climax of Shakespeare’s career. 


GARNETT, R. and Gosse, E. English Literature; an 
Illustrated Record. N. Y., Macmillan, 1904. 4 vols. 
Vol. II, from age of Henry VIII to Milton. 


The abundant illustrations make this valuable for high school refer- 
ence work. (B) 


GayLey,C.M. Representative English Comedies. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1903-04. 3 vols. 
Manty, J. M. Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearian 
Drama. Boston, 1900-03. 2 vols. 
Nettson, W. A. Chief Elizabethan Dramatists. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, rort. 
Thirty plays in one volume. 


SCHELLING, F. E. Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642. Bos- 
ton, 1908. 2 vols. 
A scholarly and comprehensive book for the teacher’s reference. 
Warp, A. W. History of English Dramatic Literature to 
the Death of Queen Anne. 2nd ed. London, Mac- 
millan, 1899. 3 vols. 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43: 
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STAGE, AND STAGE HISTORY 


AtsricuT, V. E. The Shakespearian Stage. N. Y., 
Columbia Univ., 1909. 


Solves certain problems of the stage of Shakespeare by comparison 
with the stage conditions before and after his time. 


. BrReERETON. Life of Sir Henry Irving. London, 1908. 
. Freay, F. G. Chronicle History of the London Stage, 


1559-1642. N. Y., Stechert, 1909. 


— court performances, university plays, play-places in Lon- 
on, etc. 


. LAWRENCE, W. J. The Elizabethan Playhouse, and Other 


Papers. Stratford, 1912. 


. LEE, Str SmneEy. Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, 


and Other Essays. N. Y., Scribners, 1906. 
THORNDIKE, A. H. Shakespeare’s Theater. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1916. 


Embodies, in authoritative form, the results of the research and 
debate of the last decade. Well illustrated. (B) 


REYNOLDS, G. F. Some Principles of Elizabethan Stag- 
ing. Chicago, 1905. 

Discusses the use of trees and other decoration. 

WarveE, F. B. The Fools of Shakespeare, an Interpreta- 
tion of Their Wit, Wisdom, and Personalities. N. Y., 
1913. 

i from photos of modern actors in the parts. 

WincatTeE, C. E. L. Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage. 
N. Y., 1895. 

Winter, W. Shakespeare on the Stage. N. Y., Moffat. 
First series, 1911. Second series, 1915. 


Summarizes briefly the early stage history; treats in detail of pro- 
ductions since 1855, from the writer’s experience as a dramatic critic. 


AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


. Cuuss, P. (ed.) The Shakespeare Tercentenary. Sug- 


gestions for school and college celebrations, . . . 
1916. Publ. by the Drama League of America for the 
U. S. Bureau of Educ., Washington, 1916. 


Contains six programs for schools, nine other forms of celebration, a 
plan for organizing festivals, an essay on the treatment of Shakes- 
peare’s plays for school purposes, and bibliography. (A) 
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Darton, F. J. H. Bankside Shakespeare for Schools. 
London. 


Plays are cut and arranged for acting with stage directions based 
on experience in London schools. 


GREET, Ben. Shakespeare for Young Readers and Ama- 
teur Players. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1912. 
6 vols. 


Includes As You Like It, Comedy of Errors, Julius Caesar, Merchant 
of Venice, Midsummer "Night’s Dream, Tempest. Condensed and 


arranged for amateur acting, with simple directions for setting and 
costumes (B) 


Harpy, T. M. An Evening with Shakespeare. An En- 
tertainment of Readings . . . Tableaux and Songs 
Set to the Old Tunes. London, Chatto, 1909. 

Vol. 12 of the Lamb Shakespeare for the young. 

LUETKENHAUS, Mrs. A. M. Master Skylark; a Drama- 
tization of the Book by John Bennett . . . for the 
Use of Elementary Schools. N. Y., Century Co., 1914. 

Mackay, C. D. Staging and Costuming of Amateur 
Plays. N. Y., Stokes, rors. 


A practical bonita: with many diagrams of easily made costumes 
and settings. (A) 


SToNE, M. Bankside Costume Book for Children. Lon- 
don, Gardner, 1913. 
Similar to 49, but even simpler. (A) 


FOR YOUTHFUL READERS 


Barr, A. E. The Young People of Shakespeare’s Dramas 
for Youthful Readers. N. Y., Appleton, 1882. 
BENNETT, JoHN. Master Skylark; a Story of Shakes- 
peare’s Time. N. Y., Century Co., 1898. 
Brack, W. Judith Shakespeare; Her Love Affairs and 
Other Adventures. N. Y., Harpers, 1884. 
GaRNETT, L. A. Master Will of Stratford; a Mid-winter 
Night’s Dream. N. Y., Macmillan, 1916. 
A fairy play of Shakespeare’s life as a boy, in three acts. 
HorrmMan, A. S. The Children’s Shakespeare; being 
Stories from the Plays with Illustrative Passages. 
N. Y., Dutton, rorr. 
Many colored illustrations. 
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56. Jenks, Tupor. In the Days of Shakespeare. N. Y., 
Barnes, 1905. 
Popular in style; slight, but readable. 


57. LAMB, CHARLES and Lams, Mary. The Lamb Shakes- 
peare for the Young; Based on Lamb’s Tales, with Pas- 
sages and Scenes Inserted from the Plays and the Songs 
Set to Music. Ed. by I. Gottancz. London, Chatto, 


1907-09. 10 vols. 
Includes As You Like It, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merchant of 
Venice, Winters Tale, Twelfth Night, Cymbeline, Romeo and Juliet, 
Macbeth, Much Ado About Nothing. Pleasingly printed; songs set 
to traditional airs. (B) 
58. Lams, CHARLES and Lams, Mary. Tales from Shakes- 
peare. IIlustr. by A. RackHam. N. Y., Dutton, 1909. 
The colored pictures, delightfully characterized, make this an espe- 
cially attractive edition. (B) 
59. Perkins, L. F. Midsummer Night’s Dream, for Young 
People. N. Y., Stokes, 1907. 


Introductory story of the production before the queen, at the Christ- 
mas revels. Illustrated. 


60. RotFE, W. J. Shakespeare the Boy, with Sketches of 
the Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the 
Manners, Customs, and Folk Lore of the Time. N. Y., 
Harpers, 1896. 

Interesting, and based on sound scholarship. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 


61. Boas, Mrs. F. In Shakespeare’s England. N. Y., Pott, 


1904. 


62. Boynton, P. H. London in English Literature. Univ. 


of Chicago Press, 1913. 
Chap. II, Shakespeare’s London. 


63. ANDREWS, W. Bygone England; Social Studies in its 


Historic Byways and Highways. London, Hutchinson, 
1892. 
Treats of games, food, inventions, holidays, etc. 


64. BESANT, Str W. London in the Times of the Tudors. 


London, Black, 1904. 
Fully illustrated from contemporary sources. (B) 
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Hatt, H. Society in the Elizabethan Age. London, 1886. 
Harrison, W. Elizabethan England. Ed. by L. Wira- 
INGTON, Scott Library, 1889. 


Reprinted from Harrison’s Description of Britaine and England, 


from Holinshed’s Chronicle, 1577 and 87. a contemporary 
account of food, drink, social customs, etc. 


. LeE, Str SmpneEy. Stratford-on-Avon, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Shakespeare; with 45 illustr. 
Phila., Lippincott, 1gor. 


. STEPHENSON, H. T. The Elizabethan People. N. Y., 


Holt, 1910. 


. STEPHENSON, H. T. Shakespeare’s London. N. Y., 


Holt, 1905. 


Thoroughly well informed and interesting handbooks of social and 


domestic life in city and country: sports and pastimes, etc. Well 
illustrated. (A) 


. Stopes, Mrs. C. C. Shakespeare’s Environment. 


London, Bell, 1914. 


. Stow, Joun. Survey of London. First ed., 1598; re- 


printed in Everyman’s Library. 
Traitt, H. D. Social England. 3rd ed., London, 1904. 
Vols. III and IV deal with this period. (B) 
WINTER, WititAM. Shakespeare’s England. N. Y., 
Moffat, 1910. 


Descriptive of the parts of England associated with Shakespeare. 


COSTUME 
AsHpown, Mrs. C. H. British Costume during XIX 
Centuries. N. Y., Stokes, rgro. 


Illustrations (ten in 5 from authentic sources. Directions for 
cutting and 


CattHrop, D. C. "English Costume. London, Black, 
1906. 4 vols. 
Vol. 3, Tudor and Stuart, well illustrated, with clear descriptions. 


. CirincH, GEORGE. English Costume from Prehistoric 


Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. Chicago, 
McClurg, 1910. 


Ordinary costumes, as well as military, ecclesiastic, monastic, aca- 
demic, legal. Well illustrated. 
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. StRuTT, JosepH. Dress and Habits of the People of 
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FarrHort, F. W. Costume in England; a History of 
Dress from the Earliest Period. . . . Illustrated Glos- 
sary of Terms for All Articles of Use or Ornament. 
3rd ed. London, 1885. 2 vols. 

PLANCHE, J.R. Cyclopedia of Costume. London, Chatto, 
1879. 2 vols. 

Ractnet, A. Le Costume Historique. Paris, Firmin- 
Didot, 1888. 


A leading authority; pone, illustrated with colored plates. Eliz- 
abethan period in Vol. 4. (B) 


England. London, 1796-9. 2 vols. 


FOLK-LORE, GAMES, DANCES 


CHAMBERS, E. K. The Mediaeval Stage. Oxford, 1903. 
2 vols. 


Vol. I, from Chap. VI, deals with village festivals and play, May 
games, sword dances, mummers’ play, etc. 


Gomme, A. B. Traditional Games of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, with Tunes, Singing Rhymes, and Methods 
of Playing. . . . London, Nutt, 1894. 2 vols. 

Part I of the Dictionary of British Folk-lore. (B) 

Hazutt, W. C. Fairy Tales, Legends, and Romances 
Illustrating Shakespeare and Other Early English 
Writers. London, Kerslake, 1875. 

Kiuins, G. T. Coggswell’s Guild Book of Play. Lon- 
don. 

Mappen, D. H. The Diary of Master William Silence; 
a Study of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1897. 

Curious information about hunting, hawking, and other pastimes. 


Nutr, A. T. The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare. 
London, 1900. 

SHarP, C. J., and Macitwarne, H. C. The Country 
Dance Book. London, Novello, 1909. 


Tunes in Country Dance Tunes, by the same authors. 
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SHarP, C. J., and Macitwarne, H. C. The Morris Book, 
with a Description of Dances as Performed by the 
Morris Men of England. London, Novello, 1909-13. 
5 pts. 

Tunes in Morris Dance Tunes, by the same authors. 

SHarP, C. J. The Sword Dances of Northern England 
together with the Horn Dance of Abbots Bromley. 
London, Novello, 1912. 2 pts. 


. Witson, THomas. Complete System of English Country 


Dancing. London, Sherwood (no date). 


FOODS, HOUSEKEEPING, ENTERTAINMENT 


Book of Simples. London, Lamson, 1908. 


Reprinted from what appears to have been the still-room book of 
some manor house; contains many quaint and interesting recipes. 


CHAMBERS, R. Book of Days, a Miscellany of Popular 
Antiquities in Connection with the Calendar. 2 vols. 
London, 1888. 

ELLWANGER, G. H. Pleasures of the Table. N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1902. 

Contains an interesting chapter on old English dishes. 

Hacxwoop, F. W. Good Cheer, the Romance of Foods 
and Feasting. London, Unwin, rorr. 


Describes food introduced in sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Tilustrated. (A) 


. Hazurtt, W. C. Old Cookery Books and Quaint Cuisine. 


London, 1886. 


. Frere, C. F., (ed.). A Proper New Booke of Cookerye, 


Cambridge, 1913. 
Reprint of a book supposed to be of 1545. 


. MASKELL, H. P., and Grecory, E. W. Old Country Inns 


of England. Boston, Page, 1911. 


Gives in popular form much information on inns, taverns, and village 
life. Illustrated. 


. Queen’s Closet Opened; incomparable secrets in physick, 


chyrurgery, preserving and canning the which were 
presented to the Queen . . . corrected and revised. 
London, 1655. 
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Barrows, A., and SHAPLEIGH, B. E. Outline of the 
History of Cookery. N. Y., Teachers College, rors. 
Contains bibliographies. 


FURNITURE 


EBERLEIN, H. D., and McCrure, A. Practical Book of 
Period Furniture. Phila., Lippincott, 1914. 

Macquow, P. History of English Furniture. The Age 
of Oak. N. Y., Putnams, 1905. 

A handsomely made book, with many excellent illustrations. (B) 

Ma ttett, W. E. Introduction to Old English Furniture. 
N. Y., Scribners. 

Potten, J. H. Ancient and Medieval Furniture and 
Woodwork. Rev. by T. A. LeHFretpt. Handbook of 
the South Kensington Museum. London, Wyman, 
1908. (A) 

MUSIC 

Bantock, G. One Hundred Songs of England. Musi- 
cian’s Library. Boston, Ditson, 1914. 

Contains a number of songs of about Shakespeare’s time. 

CHAPPELL, W. Old English Popular Music. New ed., 
rev. by H. E. Woopsriwwce. N. Y., Novello, 1893. 
2 vols. 

Etson, E. Shakespeare in Music; a collection of the 
chief musical allusions in the plays of Shakespeare, 
with an attempt at their explanation and derivation. 
Boston, Page, rgor. 


Contains much of the traditional music, with pictures and descrip- 
tions of the old instruments. The most convenient and authentic 
handbook. (A) 


GALPIn, F. W. Old English Instruments of Music, Their 
History and Character. Chicago, McClurg, 1911. II- 
lustrated. 

Kiumins, Mrs. G. T. Songs from the Plays of William 
Shakespeare with dances as sung and danced by the 
Bermondsey guild of players, with incidental music. 
London, Novello, n. d. 


Includes “Come unto these yellow sands,” “Full fathom five,” 
“Where the bee sucks,” ‘When daisies pied,” “O, mistress mine,” 
“Lawn as white as driven snow,” “It was a lover,”’ ‘What shall he 
have that killed the deer,” “Under the greenwood tree.” (B) 
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109. NAytor, E. W. Shakespeare and Music, with Illustra- 
tions from the Music of the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
London, Dent, 1896. 

Somewhat more technical than 106, though less full. 

110. VINCENT, C. Fifty Shakespeare Songs. Boston, Ditson, 

1906. Musician’s Library. 


Pt. I, songs mentioned by Shakes; ; Pt. II, songs possibly sung 
in the original performances; Pt. III, settings com since Shakes- 
a time to middle of nineteenth century; Pt. IV, recent settings. 


111. Victor TALKING MacutneE Co. A New Correlation; 
issued by the educational department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., 1o15. 


Lists songs and recitations from the plays, and country and folk 
dance tunes, of which there are Victrola records,’ with suggestions 
for their use in schools. 
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COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


TRUSTEES 


At the meeting of the board of trustees of Teachers College 
held February 17, 1916, a total budget of $980,715.00 was 
appropriated for 1916-17 for the College and its schools. 

Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, dean of the School of Education of 
the University of Minnesota was elected alumni trustee for a 
period of two years beginning March 1, to succeed Dr. David 
Snedden, whose term expires. Dr. David Snedden, commis- 
sioner of education of the state of Massachusetts, was appointed 
professor of education to begin service July 1 (see page 208). 
Dr. Albert A. Meras of the department of romance languages 
of New York University was elected assistant professor of French. 

Other new appointments were as follows: Mr. Meyer Bloom- 
field, of the Vocational Bureau of Boston, as associate in voca- 
tional education; and Mr. William A. Maddox, head of the 
Training School of the Oswego State Normal School, as asso- 
ciate in education. 

A gift of $500 from students and alumni of the departments 
of fine and industrial arts was accepted by the Trustees for the 
purpose designated by the departments concerned, namely, the 
establishment of a special scholarship fund for the benefit of 
students registered in these departments. This fund was made 
possible by an entertainment organized by the two departments 
last fall. It is planned to add to the fund each year and to this 
end contributions from alumni of the two departments are 
invited. 

Beginning July 1 a new terminology will be employed to 
designate the two halves of the academic year, the first half- 
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year will be known as the Winter Session, the second half-year 
as the Spring Session. 

Leaves of absence were granted as follows: for the ensuing 
six months to Dean Russell; for the winter session to Professors 
Hill (Kindergarten Education), Latham (Oral English), and 
Ruger (Psychology); for the spring session to Professor Baker 
(English) and Professor achs (Secondary Education). For 
the winter or spring session to Professors McFarlane (Con- 
troller), Bigelow (Biology), and Van Arsdale (Household Arts); 
for the entire academic year to Mr. W. H. Gohdes (German) 
of the Horace Mann School. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE FESTIVAL 


The word festival means but one thing. It means the Teach- 
ers College Festival held here in connection with the annual 
alumni conference. And to all the participants and onlookers 
that word will always be associated with that one event. In 
beauty of imagery and costume, in skill and talent in acting 
and pantomime, in promoting good feeling and fellowship, the 
Festival held on February 18-19 surpassed anything of like 
character that has ever been given at the College. A glance 
at the financial report leaves no question or doubt as to its 
material success. 


RECEIPTS: EXPENDITURES: 

Door receipts............ $1,180.25 $28.75 
Net proceeds, food sale... 57-90 Decorations............. 14.04 
Net proceeds, refresh- 25.49 
35.00 y 20.25 
Net proceeds, post card Graduate wreath......... 17.50 
112.35 Properties and pictures... 24.92 
45.00 
$1,385.10 $175.95 

$1,209.15 


From the proceeds the Students’ Executive Council will make 
their annual contribution to the Christian College at Canton, 
China, where the Teachers College students and alumni are 
supporting in full a professorship in education. 

A happy part of the Festival occurred on Saturday evening, 
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February 19, in the hanging of the laurel by the alumni. This 
has now become a tradition in our festival proceedings. 

The main theme of this month’s REcorp centers around the 
Festival and the reader will find many specialized articles 
which are the result of individual investigation and study. 


WHAT ABOUT COLLEGE CHAPEL ? 


What is the place of the daily chapel service in College? 
This is one of the questions in the life of the institution in 
which the new Federation of Religious Organizations has taken 
a special interest. Do the students want chapel at all? 

The brief noon hour does not offer much leeway in the busy 
College program, yet the student ushers, keeping track of the 
attendance week after week, have found that an average of 
one hundred forty students regularly make use of the exercises 
offered. How do they feel about them? How do those who 
do not attend regard them? Such an inquiry went deeper 
than mere numbers, and, having been brought up in the Presi- 
dents’ Council, it took the form of a simple questionnaire that 
was distributed somewhat at random. The answers obtained 
showed a marked appreciation, even on the part of those who 
rarely attended, of just the fact that there was College chapel 
in the regular program of academic life. Many seemed to feel 
that by a sort of absent treatment an advantage accrued to 
all by having this recognized pause in the day for quietness 
and inspiration. Then the request came that the topic in 
question be the consideration of a definite chapel exercise and 
the subject, “‘What is the place of chapel?” filled Milbank to 
its utmost capacity. The question was considered from various 
standpoints by faculty and students. The necessity of recog- 
nizing religious needs in academic life, especially among those 
committed to the cause of education, was brought out. Stu- 
dent appreciation of the valuable contributions of members of 
the faculty and the music department at these services was 
expressed. The Dean and other faculty members emphasized 
the value they set upon the efforts of the religious organiza- 
tions to make the chapel still further a broadening and cultural 
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influence, acquainting people with varied phases of religious 
thought and social effort. 

The Federation of Religious Organizations has felt that one 
of its most important pieces of work this year has been the 
bi-monthly chapel exercises turned over to its representatives. 
It has felt that if the work of its joint committees, its friendly 
coéperation in the common service of the College, that has 
worked out along so many lines, is to be of real and lasting 
value, it must be based on such mutual understanding both of 
common ground and differing position as they have striven to 
secure in these meetings. The series just closing “Can Amer- 
icanism supersede religion?” has been followed with such inter- 
est that the desirability of moving to larger quarters has been 
suggested. Surely it cannot fail to be an intellectual stimulus 
and inspiration to hear questions of real moment in our national 
life discussed from different standpoints by men of such calibre 
as Rabbi Wise, Father McMahon and Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. The Federation feels that nothing could prove of 
deeper value to the future codperation of the organizations 
than the appreciation and understanding which such common 
services must promote in the College. 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 


For months, even years, the bulletin boards in the main hall 
of Teachers College have proved unequal to the strain which 
has been put upon them to set forth adequately the increasing 
activities of college life. The Students’ Executive Council, 
therefore, with the approval of the Dean, decided to launch 
a new venture, namely, a weekly bulletin. This little sheet, 
which has reached its eighth number, is placed in the hands of 
the students every Monday morning. It contains: first, all 
official notices of the dean, secretary, registrar, bursar, appoint- 
ment committee, and the Students’ Executive Council; second, 
notices of general interest; and third, the calendar for the week, 
noting special lectures, services, meetings, forums, concerts, 
dramatic and social events and other varied interests of the 
large student body. Twelve reporters every Thursday gather 
from their assigned officers the news for the following week; the 
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expense of publication is borne half by the College and half by 
the different clubs and classes. The WEEKLY BULLETIN has 
clearly demonstrated its usefulness, and the entrance hall no 
longer presents a chaotic mass of notices, signs and posters. 


THE ELEMENTARY CLUB 


The Elementary Club has been fortunate in its speakers. At 
its first general meeting the address was made by Dr. George 
W. Kirchwey, formerly dean of Columbia Law School and 
president of the Prison Reform League of America, and now 
warden of Sing Sing Prison. Dr. Kirchwey discussed the 
reform that is now being worked out at Sing Sing and justified 
his choice of subject by stating that if the problem of criminal- 
ogy is to be solved, its solution must be found largely in the 
school. Prison reform is a part of the problem of the suppres- 
sion of crime. The speaker contrasted the old penal system 
and prison administration with the “new penology.” Whereas 
the old system stood for determinate sentence, lack of incen- 
tive, degrading influences, repression and brutality, the new 
methods were for indeterminate sentence, encouragement, co- 
éperation, self-government by the convicts, and human as well 
as humane treatment. The tendency of the old administration 
was to make the convict more criminal; that of the new, to 
enable him to become a useful, self-supporting and law-abiding 
citizen. Following the address, Dr. Hillegas gave his impression 
of the educational possibilities of the Sing Sing situation and 
led an interesting discussion of the application of Dr. Kirch- 
wey’s suggestions to discipline in our schools. 

The speaker at the next meeting was President William G. 
Frost of Berea College. He told of the work which is being 
done by that institution in the Kentucky mountains. With 
his co-workers, President Frost is bringing long-deferred oppor- 
tunity for education to these mountain folk in whose veins 
flows some of the best blood which has ever come to our shores. 
Their ancestors after the Revolutionary period settled in these 
mountains where, because of the topography, their descendants 
have since lived in isolation, cut off from the tide of progress. 
So untouched have they been by outside life that among them 
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speech and customs of the time of Shakespeare still persist. 
Berea College has set itself the task of bringing to them in their 
mountain home many of the advantages of education which 
more favored communities have had for generations. Perhaps 
no speaker of the college year has impressed an audience more 
deeply with the real meaning of professional consecration than 
did President Frost in his address. 


CLUB FOR DEANS OF WOMEN 


A new organization in Teachers College is that recently 
organized among the students preparing to be deans of women. 
As noted in the last issue of THe Recorp there are nearly thirty 
women enrolled for this work, most of whom are on leave of 
absence from administrative positions. This organization has 
taken the form of a round table to which women interested in 
allied activities are also eligible. 

The officers elected at the fall meeting are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Jean Calvin; vice-president, Miss Kathe- 
rine Fisher; secretary and treasurer, Miss Mary E. Shipman; 
executive committee, Mrs. Gertrude B. Austin, Miss Helen E. 
Diller, and Miss Anna Louise Barney. 

On January 11 Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard Col- 
lege spoke of the Dean’s Relation to the Administrative Work 
of the College. The February meeting was addressed by Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood of Teachers College, whose subject was The 
Enlarged Responsibility in Education of Women. In the March 
meeting Professor Willystine Goodsell ably presented her sub- 
ject, Some Problems in the Higher Education of Women. An 
interesting discussion then followed which centered around the 
introduction of vocational elements in the college curricula for 
women. The speaker for the next meeting will be Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, formerly dean of women in the University of California. 


SECONDARY CLUB 


On the evening of January 19, the Secondary Club formed a 
very interested audience for Professor John Erskine of Colum- 
bia who spoke before them on the Ideals of the School Master. 
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Professor Erskine was of the opinion that more emphasis should 
be laid upon that phase in judging a teacher than upon his 
principles of teaching and methods of presentation. A profit- 
able discussion followed as many members of the club held 
theories to the contrary. 

Dr. E. P. Cubberley addressed the February meeting and 
told of some interesting recent developments in high schools 
in California. He also spoke of much that was of general 
interest in the secondary school situation. 

The Secondary Club has also been active in a social way in 
helping to launch a new plan which the Students’ Executive 
Council recently put into effect in connection with the custom, 
now well established, of serving afternoon tea. This plan, but 
lately started, has been to make one of the college clubs defi- 
nitely responsible for the hospitality of the hour. The Secon- 
dary Club led off in this new arrangement by acting as hosts 
and hostesses on February 14. They introduced an innovation 
in the tea hour in the form of informal dancing in the kinder- 
garten room and fostered a spirit of delightful hospitality which 
has been to a great extent responsible for the growing popu- 
larity of the tea-urns. The Secondary Club was one of the 
first college organizations to realize that such a relaxation from 
the concentration and strain of the class room and a chat over 
the teacups with a congenial friend or two, is refreshment for 
the body and mind and is of definite value to all who may 
care to come. 


THE ADMINISTRATION CLUB BANQUET 


The second annual banquet of the Administration Club was 
held on February 8 at a downtown hotel. The success of the 
dinner, which was attended by nearly two hundred people, 
including many of the faculty, is due in great measure to the 
acquaintanceship among the members of this large club made 
possible by the pleasant informal meetings heretofore held at 
Dr. Strayer’s home. 

Following the dessert and coffee, tables were pushed back, 
chairs settled and the program of the evening began. Toast- 
master A. T. Wylie, a gentleman from Indiana, after a witty 
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introduction presented Dr. Strayer, chief professor of admin- 
istration, who, after a few remarks, read a letter from Dean 
Russell regretting his inability to be present. Mr. Wylie then 
mounted a chair and announced that the report of a Survey 
of Teachers College would be submitted to the assembly. He, 
as Director of the Survey, outlined the subject matter and 
called happily upon various members of the club to deal with 
a given topic, allowing each four minutes. Mr. Clifford Woody, 
discoursing interestedly of The Quality of Instruction, heeded 
not the warning tap of Time-keeper Spencer, whereupon a very 
small Policeman followed by a very large Chief marched firmly 
up the aisle and arresting the wordy one, bore him protesting 
out of the hall. The Courses of Study were treated by Dr. 
G. H. Myers, and so interesting is a survey to those making 
it that he was obliged to foreshorten his remarks to avoid 
arrest. Miss M. J. Calvin spoke on The Achievement of Pupils 
and Mr. F. C. Ensign on The Supervision of Instruction. They 
too were threatened with the law for their verbosity. The 
Administration of the School was entrusted to Mr. W. T. Tao, 
who cleverly illustrated his remarks with large charts. Mr. 
Alexander Dushkin came next with a Report on Census and 
Records. School Buildings and Equipment were treated by 
Mr. T. H. Eaton, after which Miss A. L. Rogers gave the 
Summary, Conclusions, and Recommendations. Most of these 
people avoided arrest at the hands of Mr. Hotz and Mr. Koonce. 
Mr. G. H. Reavis, president of the club, followed with a critique 
and Professor Naomi Norsworthy finished with some pleasant 
““Extemporaneous Remarks.” Mr. Fred Nims, former president 
of the Club, also spoke ex tempore. The Report, based really 
on the recent Butte Survey with which members of the Club 
have been engaged, afforded much amusement by its skillful 
and timely hits. 

Professor Ellwood Cubberley, for the second semester visit- 
ing professor of education from Leland Stanford University, 
was then introduced and spoke of the growing need and value 
of administrative courses in education. 

The second half of the program was an operatic melodrama 
in three acts perpetrated by Miss May Ayres, its title being 
“Crushed by the Jaws of Justice, or Torn from the Viper’s 
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Coils,” with music adapted from a tuneful modern comic opera. 
No witness of this remarkable play will ever again assert that 
the wearisome drudgery of the seminar room annihilates the 
spirit of fun in its inmates. 

After the prologue spoken by the author, “a lovely widow, 
sweet and shy,” appears, representing symbolically the public 
school system of a small town. Her name is Scholia, and her 
only care in life is her darling chee-ild. Whereupon the child 
enters, disclaiming the names she is called, Median, Average, 
Typical, Ordinary, and Common, and especially the Normal 
Child. Enter the guardians of the lovely widow and her daugh- 
ter: Patrick Boardman the plumber, Benjamin Boardman the 
baker—hard-headed, self-made men of the world, and Lucretia 
Boardman, spinster, with her little tender touches of womanly 
instinct. They are followed by the hero, O. Ernest Fellow, a 
hayseed, but with high ideals. The villain, A. Smart Guy, 
one of the old-time, political, boss-driven superintendents, also 
in love with the widow Scholia, mutters dark curses on the 
hero. A band of light-hearted, typical Teachers College stu- 
dents: H-eddy, S-teddy, Aim-y and M-able are followed by 
the Four Wise Men of the East, the leading lights of New 
York culture, who disclose themselves, one at a time, with their 
proper degrees, as Drs. Strayer, Thorndike, Kilpatrick, and 
Monroe. After the orchestra and the stage properties have 
introduced themselves, the action begins. The hero gets on 
the right side of the child, and the lovely widow arriving, be- 
comes distracted between his attentions and those of the vil- 
lain, who wishes to marry her for her money. Finally she 
agrees to become engaged to the latter for a year to try him out, 
and the curtain falls amid the protests of the hero, the wails 
of the child and the varying emotions of the Board, with “ Fare- 
well forever” on the piano. 

Act II opens in the hall of Teachers College at 9 A.M. The 
hero, as a new student, enters, encountering H-eddy and the 
rest, who sing a mournful dirge detailing the subjects they 
are studying—perhaps the cleverest thing in the whole play. 
They then give the hero information about the magnificent 
edifice in which he finds himself and the four particular pro- 
fessors who fix students’ future fates. These men on their 
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arrival regard the hero judicially and decide to test him, with 
the aid of the students, who beg to be allowed to use the newer 
scales, such as the Woody arithmetic scale, the Trabue lan- 
guage scale, etc. The hero meekly subsides into a chair and 
fills in a scale with each hand while answering questions from 
the Gambrill home-making scale, and submitting to measure- 
ments for the Strayer building scale, all at the same time;—a 
most ridiculous performance. While the students reckon up 
their scores the professors question the hero and decide to 
instruct him and give him the “experience” without which his 
Scholia will have none of him. After he has joined twenty or 
more organizations of Teachers College, from the Kindergarten 
Club to the Deans of Women, the four professors sing a delight- 
ful topical song and all exit, dancing. 

The last act discloses Scholia in her wedding dress, weeping 
in the garden, while wedding bells are heard in the distance. 
H-eddy tries to comfort her and sings a clever topical song 
with the cheerful refrain: ‘‘Someone always is taking the joy 
from life.” When the villain enters to claim her, Scholia 
revolts and her screams bring in the school board, students 
and the professors, who undertake a survey of the villain’s 
work, while the hero sings a rapturous song about the value 
of science. The professors, with their report completed, sur- 
prise the students in a touching situation in the garden (which 
is composed of six paper carnations stuck in wads of clay, and 
two birds sitting on a string) and declare that their survey of 
the villain discloses old fashioned factory methods which he is 
endeavoring to apply to Scholia. Professor Thorndike states 
that the only remedy is to ‘‘place her in a situation where she 
cannot help responding.” To accomplish this the villain is 
cast out, the hero brought back and thrust at Scholia amid 
general felicitations; and the entire cast joins in a delightfully 
funny dance, singing ‘‘Oh, the very merry educator” as they 
leave the stage. 

Miss Ayres deserves much credit for a very clever piece of 
work. The subtle irony and humor left no sting while they 
proved vastly entertaining, and despite the roughnesses in 
execution of the play—it was rehearsed in ten days—and the 
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late hour at which it was given, the Administration Club has 
cause to be proud of its histrionic talent. 

The cast was as follows: Scholia, Miss Anna Arnold; Child, 
Miss M. J. Calvin; O. Ernest Fellow, Mr. A. H. McCormick; 
A. Wise Guy, Mr. M. J. Walsh; Patrick Boardman, plumber, 
Mr. H. E. Cooper; Benjamin Boardman, baker, Mr. C. C. 
Wood; Lucretia Boardman, spinster, Miss L. E. Ferrin; Aim-y, 
Miss B. L. Goodrich; M-able, Miss May Hamilton; H-eddy, 
Mr. W. D. Olsan; S-teddy, Mr. H. G. Hotz; Dr. Monroe, 
Mr. F. Z. Musselman; Dr. Thorndike, Mr. F. E. House; Dr. 
Kilpatrick, Mr. John Charles; Dr. Strayer, Mr. F. O. Randall; 
Orchestra, Miss Helen E. Diller; Stage Manager, Miss May 
Ayres; Props, Mr. A. W. Turner; Costumes, Mrs. Mabel Charles 
and Miss H. Piotowska. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


PROFESSOR HILLEGAS ELECTED COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION FOR VERMONT 


Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, associate professor of education in 
Teachers College, was early in March appointed commissioner 
of education for the state of Vermont. Professor Hillegas re- 
signs his position at Teachers College to accept this new work 
upon which he enters about July 1. The position of commis- 
sioner of education in Vermont in a comparatively new office, 
having been created on recommendation of the commission 
appointed in 1913 by the Vermont Legislature. The duties of 
the commissioner include direct supervision and control of the 
elementary and high schools of the state. All of the district 
superintendents of the state, about sixty in number, are ap- 
pointed on the approval of the commissioner by the State Board 
of Education. The commissionership also carries with it the 
duties of secretary and executive officer of the State Board of 
Education. The executive offices are located at Montpelier. 
In this new work Commissioner Hillegas has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to bring, through the district superintendents, construc- 
tive supervision to the entire school system of the state. 

Dr. Hillegas was born at St. Johnsville, New York, in 1872. 
He was educated at the University of Rochester, from which 
he received the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in 1897. He 
graduated from Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1910 
with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He has had a wide 
professional experience in elementary and secondary schools as 
follows: teacher in the high school, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 1898- 
1900; assistant principal of the high school, Gouverneur, New 
York, 1900-1902; principal of the union school in Schuylerville 
and Chatham, New York, 1902-1908; assistant in psychology, 
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Teachers College, 1909-1910; editor-in-chief, United States Bu- 
reau of Education, 1910-1911; assistant professor of education, 
Teachers College, 1911-1914; and associate professor in Teachers 
College since 1914. Dr. Hillegas was in 1910 secretary of the 
commission that investigated the school system of Baltimore, 
and in 1913 a member of the Vermont Educational Inquiry. 
He is the author of “A Scale for the Measurement of English 
Composition” and has been a contributor of articles on edu- 
cation to the Encyclopedia of Education and the new Inter- 
national Year Book. During the past two years Dr. Hillegas 
has given considerable time to experimental work in elemen- 
tary education in the Horace Mann School. 

Dr. Hillegas has been very popular among both students and 
faculty and everyone regrets to see him leave the College. All 
realize, however, the great opportunity offered in his new posi- 
tion for constructive work, free from political influence, cover- 
ing the educational interests of an entire state. 


DR. SNEDDEN RETURNS TO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dr. David Snedden, commissioner of education for the state 
of Massachusetts, was in February appointed professor of edu- 
cation in Teachers College to begin his new duties July 1. 
This is the second time that Dr. Snedden has been a member 
of the faculty of Teachers College, having served as adjunct 
professor of education during the years 1906-1909. He resigned 
his position in Teachers College in 1909 to accept the commis- 
sionership of education in Massachusetts, which position he has 
now resigned to return to Teachers College. 

In his new work in the College Professor Snedden will give 
courses mainly along the lines of vocational education and edu- 
cational sociology. He will conduct courses in the summer 
session as well as during the academic year. 

Dr. Snedden was born in California in 1868. He took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at Leland Stanford Jr. University 
in 1897. At Teachers College he took the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1901 and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1907. 
He was superintendent of schools at Paso Robles, California, 
1897-1900; assistant professor of education in Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, 1901-1903. In 1905 he joined the staff of Teach- 
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ers College for the first time, as assistant in educational ad- 
ministration, becoming adjunct professor in 1906. In 1909 he 
became commissioner of education in Massachusetts. 


NEW ALUMNI TRUSTEE 


Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Minnesota, at the February meeting of the Trus- 
tees was elected alumni trustee for a period of two years com- 
mencing March 1.. Dr. Coffman succeeds Dr. David Snedden 
whose term as alumni trustee has just expired. 

Dr. Coffman graduated from the Indiana State Normal 
School in 1896. He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Indiana University in 1905 and the degree of Master of 
Arts from the same institution in 1909. He studied at Teach- 
ers College during the years 1909-1911, taking from this insti- 
tution the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1911. 

Dr. Coffman was principal of the high school at Salem, 
Indiana, 1897-1903; superintendent of schools in the same city, 
1903-1905; superintendent of schools at Connersville, Indiana, 
1905-1907; supervisor of the Training School at Charleston, 
Illinois, 1907-1909; lecturer in education, Teachers College, 
1910-1911; professor of educational administration, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1912-1915. He was appointed dean of the 
School of Education of the University of Minnesota in 1915. 

Dr. Coffman is the author of “‘The Social Composition of 
the Teaching Population,” and co-author of “ Reading in Public 
Schools” and “Arithmetic for Teachers.” 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 
ENJOYS DINNER AT CHICAGO 


Teachers College enthusiasm and loyalty ran high at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago on the night of February 19. The 
occasion was the meeting, the first since its organization, of 
the Illinois Teachers College Club, and the alumni of the state 
gathered forty strong to show their interest in this new move- 
ment and to signify their willingness to codperate in strength- 
ening such an organization. Many who could not be present 
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at the dinner sent messages which expressed their good wishes 
and their desire to codéperate at some later date. 

The Summer Session Club is uniting with the Illinois Club, 
thus making the group of those affiliated with Teachers College 
larger and more enthusiastic. The Summer Session group was 
represented at the dinner by the presence of Mr. C. F. Miller 
of Normal, Illinois. 

After the dinner, when stimulating conversation and good 
food had worked their customary charm, chairs were pushed 
back in pleasant anticipation of the best part of the evening’s 
entertainment. The speaker of the evening was Dr. Milo B. 
Hillegas, associate professor of education at Teachers College, 
who brought news of College affairs and activities which further 
cemented the bond that has always existed between the College 
and her graduates. 

Miss Augusta F. Bronner, of the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County, presided as toastmistress and called upon Mr. Lurene 
Seymour, of the University of Illinois; Miss Jean Stewart, of 
Rockford College; Mrs. Minnie H. Ahrens, of the Infants 
Welfare Society of Chicago; Mr. C. F. Miller and Miss Myrtle 
Kaufman, of the Normal School at De Kalb. 

Miss Clara E. Babcock, president of the club, presided at 
the brief business meeting held at the close of the program, 
and the following nominations were made for the ensuing year 
and unanimously adopted: President, Mr. J. C. Brown, of 
the University of Illinois; vice-president, Miss Katherine 
Hamilton, of Decatur, Illinois; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Rose A. Baird, of Rockford College; advisory members, Mr. 
John J. Didcoct (at present at Teachers College) and Miss 
Josephine B. Clarke, of Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. These 
five officers will assume their duties the first of March and will 
constitute an executive committee. 

To Miss Babcock, who is head of the Training School for 
Teachers at Rockford, Illinois, no little credit should be given, 
for it was through her unflagging interest and loyal support 
that the Illinois Teachers College Club has grown from an 
idea to a reality. Each day brings additions to the member- 
ship list and it now seems that the success of the movement 
is assured. 
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ANNUAL REUNION OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


About seven hundred alumni attended the annual reunion 
and conferences of the Alumni Association held at the College 
on Friday and Saturday, February 18-19. The meeting was 
much larger than previous meetings and was in all respects 
the most successful ever held. There was a large attendance 
in all of the departmental conferences and general meetings, 
full programs of which appeared in the January number of 
THE Recorp. A special feature of this year’s reunion was the 
additional general meeting held on Friday afternoon at which 
addresses were given by Professors Strayer and Andrews. This 
general meeting was followed by a reception by Dean and Mrs. 
Russell in the Thompson Gymnasium. 

Over one hundred men attended the dinner given on Friday 
evening at the West End Restaurant. There was also an un- 
usually large attendance at each of the departmental luncheons 
given Saturday noon. 

The annual business meeting was held by the Alumni Coun- 
cil on Saturday morning. The Council is made up of the 
executive committee of the Alumni Association, the alumni 
trustees, and representatives of the several Teachers College 
Clubs. In the Council meeting the Maryland Club was rep- 
resented by Dr. David E. Weglein, the Minnesota Club by 
Miss K. E. Braithwaite and Miss Marie Lovenes and the 
Illinois Club by two proxies, Professor Briggs and Miss Bentley. 
The executive committee reported to the Council the results of 
the voting for officers of the Association which resulted in the 
election of the following new officers: first vice-president, Miss 
Valentine Chandor, Charlton School, New York; second vice- 
president, Miss Florence Winchell, head of household arts 
department, Ethical Culture School, New York; recording 
secretary, Miss Roxana A. Steele, teacher, Horace Mann School, 
New York; council representatives, Professor Clifford B. Upton, 
secretary of Teachers College, and Dr. Joseph K. Van Denburg, 
principal of public school No. 40, New York. Each of the 
above officers is elected for a term of two years beginning 
March 1, 1916. ‘The resignation of Professor Mary D. Swartz 
Rose as treasurer of the Alumni Association was accepted. The 
Council appointed Dr. Rex Trabue of Teachers College treas- 
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urer of the Association for the unexpired term of Professor 
Rose, i.e., to March 1, 1917. 

At the general meeting held on Saturday afternoon there 
were addresses by Dean Russell and Dean Frank P. Graves 
of the School of Education of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dean Russell spoke of the new plans of the Trustees for the 
coming year and announced the election of Dr. Lotus D. Coff- 
man, dean of the School of Education of the University of 
Minnesota, as alumni trustee to succeed Dr. Snedden. On 
Saturday evening the alumni performance of the Shakespeare 
Festival was given, which is fully described in other parts of 
this number of THE REcorD. 

Reports of the conferences and abstracts of a number of 
the addresses will appear in the next number of THE REcorD. 

It is more and more evident that the annual alumni confer- 
ences of the College are becoming one of the prominent educa- 
tional meetings of the country. Each year many of the alumni 
attend these meetings and then go on immediately to the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which was held this year at Detroit. 


ALUMNI DINNER AT DETROIT 


The alumni dinner of Teachers College was held this year 
at the Hotel Statler in Detroit, Michigan, on February 22, in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association. 
About four hundred men and women—over a hundred more 
than attended the reunion last year at Cincinnati—sat down 
at dinner to renew again old college associations and interests. 
In this number there were about twenty-five college and uni- 
versity administrative officers, fifty professors of education, one 
hundred fifty superintendents of schools, a number of directors 
of educational research, fifty general supervisory officers, and a 
number of high and elementary school principals and teachers 
in normal schools. 

The women’s dinner, which was held in a separate adjoining 
room, was the largest of its kind ever assembled. Miss Alice 
Boughton made a very able toastmistress and much merriment 
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was caused by the clever responses she elicited. Miss May 
Ayres, a student speaker, brought many amusing bits of local 
color from the College in her talk on “The Teachers College 
Bulletin Board.” The faculty was represented by Miss Annie 
Moore, who demonstrated to all present the merits of “‘The 
Six-Cylinder, 1916, Teachers College Model.” Miss M. Webs- 
ter, principal of the City Training School of Indianapolis, 
spoke on “Our Victims,’’ Mrs. Grobbell, formerly a supervisor 
in Detroit, on “Our Superiors,” and Miss Margaret Noonan, of 
the Harris Teachers College in St. Louis, on “Ourselves.” 

The doors connecting the two rooms were thrown open when 
President Butler greeted the alumni. He spoke of the great 
importance of the work that this great body of educators rep- 
resented and emphasized the significance of individual training 
for participation in our modern social life. Dean Russell’s 
talk, an event so eagerly looked forward to by the alumni, was 
full of interest and inspiration. He spoke of college affairs, 
mentioned several appointments, and then took up the widely 
discussed question of military training in schools and urged 
upon all of those present who were administrators in the edu- 
cational field to provide something superior to the plan that 
is now being advocated. He commended the Boy Scout Move- 
ment and suggested that it offered a more important type of 
military training than that now recommended. 

Other speakers of the evening were Professor Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, head of the department of education, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University; Dean Lotus D. Coffman, of the School of 
Education, University of Minnesota, recently elected alumni 
trustee; Mr. Z. E. Scott, assistant commissioner of education 
for the state of New Jersey; Dean F. J. Kelly of the School of 
Education, University of Kansas; Professor Peter Sandiford of 
the University of Toronto; and Commissioner David Snedden 
of Massachusetts. 

The faculty of the College was well represented at the two 
dinners and included, in addition to those already mentioned, 
Professors Monroe, Hillegas, Norsworthy, Stevens, Strayer, 
Wood, McFarlane, Noyes, Kilpatrick, Briggs, Dr. Trabue, and 
Miss Moore. Many loyal alumni from Michigan and the near- 
by states were there together with representatives from every 
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other important state from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts. 
The guest who held the record for distance was Miss Hilda J. 
Hartle of Homerton College, Cambridge, England. 

Practically all of the men and women who gathered at this 
dinner are filling positions of responsibility in the different 
fields of education throughout the country. Two special Pull- 
man cars carried the Teachers College delegation of faculty 
and graduate students from New York to Detroit. 
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